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Prichard  to  Harris: 
We  Need  Support 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

PRESIDENT  Robert  Prichard 
used  a one-day  summit  of  the 
province’s  university  chancellors  to 
drive  home  his  message  of  the  need 
for  increased  provincial  support. 

Prichard,  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  told  a 
lunchtime  audience  of  business 
people,  educators  and  government 
representatives  that  included 
Premier  Mike  Harris  that  universi- 
ties “want  to  help,  want  to  serve 
the  people  of  Ontario”  but  couldn’t 
because  of  “a  fundamental  weakness  in 
our  current  circumstances. 

“There  are  grooving  shortages  in 
our  ability  to  serve  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  employers  of 
Ontario,”  he  said  at  the  Nov.  19 
meeting. 

Prichard  was  responding  to  a 
speech  given  by  Harris  just  before 
the  lunch,  in  which  the  premier 
called  on  universities  to  focus  on 
“service,  value  and  efficiency.” 

“Do  we  need  10  PhD  programs  in 
geography  or  six  in  sociology?” 
Harris  asked. 

Prichard  used  his  response  to 
pubhcly  remind  Harris  of  the  need 
for  more  provincial  support.  “We 
are  in  total  agreement  with  you 
with  your  goal  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  competitive 
with  the  best  in  the  world  for  the 
young  people  of  Ontario,”  he  said. 
“That  said,  I want  to  be  very  frank. 
Despite  our  deep  agreement  on 
goals  we  face  a reahty  today  that  is 
a very  long  way  from  the  goals  that 
we  share  with  you  — a deteriorat- 
ing and  dechning  reality.  We  face 
threats  to  our  capacity  to  serve  the 


province  and  to  serve  our  students 
which  I think  are  unprecedented  in 
the  last  20  years.” 

Prichard  pointed  to  faculty 
renewal  as  a key  need  for  Ontario 
universities.  “What’s  most  worri- 
some for  us  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
simply  out  of  the  market,  we  are 
simply  unable  to  recruit  any  of  the 
top  prospects  in  electrical  engi- 
neering, computer  engineering, 
computer  science.” 

Prichard  urged  Harris  to  enact 
the  recommendations  of  the  adviso- 
ry panel  on  future  directions  for 
postsecondary  education,  chaired  by 
David  Smith,  which  delivered  its 
recommendations  earlier  this  year. 

“The  Smith  report  is  the  best 
report  in  the  past  20  years  on  higher 
education  in  Canada.  It  gets  it  right 
on  every  major  issue.  A manageable 
agenda  for  change  is  in  your  grasp.” 
The  summit,  entitled  Ensuring 
Excellence;  A Summit  on  the 
Future  of  Ontario  Universities, 
was  attended  by  approximately  100 
representatives  from  universities, 
the  private  sector  and  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  many  university 
chancellors.  Held  at  the  Metro 
Convention  Centre,  it  was  organized 
by  COU  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  summit  was  interrupted  by  a 
dozen  student'  demonstrators 
connected  with  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  protesting 
the  exclusion  of  more  than  a few 
student  representatives  from  the 
summit.  Organizers  moved  the 
summit  to  a separate,  smaller  room 
to  exclude  the  students  but  in  doing 
so  also  excluded  much  of  the 
media,  who  missed  Elarris’  speech 
altogether. 


Bush  Receives  Degree 


Former  president  of  the 
United  States  George  Bush 
was  honoured  for  his  lifetime  com- 
mitment to  public  service  and  for- 
eign affairs  at  a special  convocation 
Nov.  19.  Bush  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Hart  House  at  a ceremony 
attended  by  350  U of  T students, 
faculty,  alumni  and  volunteers. 

The  tall  ex-president  had  to  lit- 
erally bend  over  backwards  to  be 
hooded  by  former  U of  T chancel- 
lor Rose  Wolfe.  Before  the  hood- 
ing he  sat  while  a citation  recount- 
ing his  accomplishments  was  read 
by  Professor  Jean  Edward  Smith  of 
political  science.  “No  president  in 
American  history  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  little  time,”  Smith  said. 

Smith  praised  the  72-year-old 
Bush  for  his  handling  of  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  and  the  invasion 


of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  in  1991. 

Following  the  conferring  of  his 
degree.  Bush  spoke  for  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes,  reminiscing 
about  world  political  figures  and 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Among  members  of  the  cam- 
pus community  who  opposed  the 
American  invasions  of  Iraq  and 
Panama  during  Bush’s  tenure,  his 
degree  was  the  most  controver- 
sial honorary  doctorate  in  three 
decades.  While  the  ceremony 
was  being  conducted,  approximate- 
ly 400  students  and  community 
members  protested  outside  on 
Hart  House  Circle,  at  one  point 
burning  an  American  flag. 
Around  30  faculty  and  other 
special  guests  also  showed  their 
disapproval  by  walking  out  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  beginning  of 
Smith’s  citation. 


Dramaturge 


Robert  Lepage,  noted  actor,  playwright  and  director,  received  an  honorary  degree  from  U ofT  Nov.  18.  The  night 
before,  he  was  feted  at  an  celebration  at  University  College  by  a panoply  of  Canadian  cultural  figures  including 
director  Atom  Egpyan,fiddler  Ashley  Macisaac,  playwright  Tomson  Highway,  comedian  Frank  Shuster  and  dancer 
Veronica  Tennant.  See  story, page  4. 


City  Politics 

• • • 

Academic  advice  to  the  mayor-elect 
ByMichah  Rynor 


TT  t’s  the  fifth  largest  city  in  North  America 
I vwth  a yearly  budget  of  over  $6  billion.  It  has  close 
J L to  four-and-a-half  million  citizens  and  only 
Mexico  City,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
bigger.  There  are  entire  countries  (Liechtenstein, 
Monaco) -that  would  love  to  have  as  big  a land  mass. 
And  on  Nov.  10  the  people  of  the  new  megacity  called 
Toronto  voted  in  their  first  mega-mayor,  Mel  Lastman. 
The  Bulletin  asked  several  faculty  members,  if  Mayor- 
Elect  Lastman  asked  them  for  advice  on  his  next  steps, 
what  would  they  say? 


THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Professor  Ed  Fife,  architecture  and  landscape  architecture. 
“What  I’d  like  to  tell  Mel  is  to  increase  the  density  of 
Metro.  Increased  densities  will  energize  urban  life  and 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  urban  infrastructure  caused  by 
the  mindless  spread  of  low  density  development. 


related  highways  and  support  serMces.  Encourage  low- 
rise,  high-density  development  and  connect  the  damn 
subway  to  the  airport. 

“Protect  the  environment.  We  are  a green  and 
humane  city.  Both  qualities  need  to  be  understood,  fos- 
tered and  used  as  a precedent  for  future  development. 

“Discourage  bifurcation.  Don’t  allow  the  new  city  to 
split  into  antagonistic  newer  and  older  realms.  Since  we 
are  together,  let’s  do  it  superbly.” 

Professor  John  Balatinecz,  forestry.  “Mel,  as  mega-mayor, 
you  will  have  a unique  opportunity  to  improve  the 
economy  and  the  environment  in  a single,  bold  step. 
You  can  do  this  by  convincing  yourself  and  all  citizens 
that  municipal  waste  is  not  garbage  but  a resource.  You 
know  that  this  resource  consists  of  paper,  plastics,  glass, 
metal,  wood  and  a few  odds  and  sods.  All  these  are  use- 
ful and  valuable  feedstock  materials  for  a variety  of 
recycling/green  industries.  Many  of  these  are  in  place 
in  Toronto  and  the  GTA.  Most  are  eager  to  expand 
their  businesses  without  government  handouts.  But 
they  need  a rehable  and  consistent  supply  of  their 
resource.  So,  for  heavens’  sake,  do  not  appoint  a mega- 
committee from  among  your  councillors  to  find  a new 

~ See  DEAR  MEL:  Page  6 ~ 


ROB  ALLEN 


In  Brief 


Service  in  memory  of  Dec.  6, 1989 

A MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  14  WOMEN  KILLED  AT 
rficole  Polytechnique  in  Montreal  Dec.  6,  1989,  and  for  all  women 
who  have  suffered  from  violence  wilt  be  held  on  Friday,  Dec.  5 at  12:15 
p.m.  in  the  East  Common  Room  of  Hart  House.  The  service  is  open 
to  all  faculty,  staff  and  students;  there  will  be  speakers,  music  and  an  act 
of  commemoration.  After  the  cereniony  those  attending  are  invited  to 
the  Map  Room  for  refreshments  and  to  reflect  with  friends. 


Tuohy  reappointed  deputy  provost 

Governing  Council  approved  the  reappointment  of  Professor 

Carolyn  Tuohy  as  deputy  provost  for  a further  three-year  term  at  its 
Nov.  3 meeting.  Tuohy  provided  “tremendous  leadership”  during  the 
Planning  for  2000  process  that  launched  the  White  Paper  on 
University  Objectives  in  February  1994,  Provost  Adel  Sedra  said  in  a 
memo  announcing  the  extension.  Her  appointment,  from  July  1, 1998, 
to  June  30,  2001,  coincides  with  Sedra's  term,  “thus  affording  us  the 
opportunity  to  work  together  once  again  on  a new  sbe-year  plan  for  the 
period  1998-2004  that  will  build  upon  and  strengthen  our  exisitng 
planning  framework,'’  Sedra  said.  In  addition  to  her  contribution  to 
planning,  Tuohy  is  leading  the  university’s  work,  on  performance  indi- 
cators, an  area  of  ever  growing  import  ance  for  universities. 


Bobhvash  resigns  to  pursue  writing 

Rodney  Bobiwash,  coordinator  of  First  Nations  House, 

announcer!  last  week  he  is  learfn^j  I)  of  T to  pursue  other  opporruni  - 
ties.  “I’m  just  talcing  some  time  to  do  some  writing,”  he  said.  Bobiwash 
said  he  found  his  administrative  responsibilities  were  interfering  too 
much  vvith  his  scholarship.  Bobiwash,  who  replaced  Dianne  Longboat 
as  coordinator  in  1994,  says  he  is  proud  of  his  accomplishments,  which 
include  First  Nations  House  expanding  its  academic  role  in  addition  to 
its  existing  student  services  component.  Marilyn  Vim  Norman,  director 
of  student  services,  said  Bobiwash’s  vision  and  commitment  to  native 
issues  will  be  greatly  missed.  First  Nations  House  academic,  counsellor 
Anita  Benedia  wiU  serve  as  academic  coordinator  until  a fiermanent 
replacement  is  hired,  sometime  in  1998.  “Rodmw  has  made  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  First  Nation.s  Hou.se  and  the  uruvcrsily  during  his 
term,”  Van  Norman  said. 


Awards  & Honours 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Hanly  of  philosophy 

was  elected  vice-president  for  North  America  of  the 
International  Psychoanalytic  Association  in  a world- 
wide election.  Hanly  has  been  in  fuU-time  private 
practice  since  his  retirement  from  the  university  and 
continues  to  publish  regularly  in  the  leading  psycho- 
analytic journals,  to  lecture  abroad  and  to  teach  and 
supervise  in  the  Toronto  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis. 

Professor  Ken  Jones,  an  associate  member  of 
the  graduate  faculty  of  -geography,  and  Professor 
Emeritus  James  Lemon  of  geography,  were  two  of 
four  recipients  of  the  1997  Canadian  Association  of 
Geographers  awards.  Lemon,  who  conducted  research 
and  teaching  program  in  urban  historical  geography  at 
U ofT  for  30  years,  received  the  award  for  scholarly 
distinction.  Jones  was  recognized  under  the  category 
of  contributions  to  geography  in  the  service  of  gov- 
ernment or  business  for  his  work  on  the  interface 
between  geography  and  the  retail  industry. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  David  Beatty  of  surgery  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  president-elect  of  the  Canadian 
Oncology  Society  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety’s executive  in  September;  he  will  become  president 
for  a two-year  term  beginning  in  1999.  The  Canadian 
Oncology  Society  is  a federation  of  clinical  and  acad- 
emic oncology  societies  in  Canada  dedicated  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  oncology  patient  care  and  research. 

Professor  Alan  Bernstein  of  medical  genetics 
and  microbiology  has  been  awarded  the  1997  Robert 
L.  Noble  Prize,  presented  annually  to  an  outstanding 
Canadian  investigator  permanently  residing  in 
Canada  whose  contributions  have  led  to  significant 
advances  in  cancer  research.  Bernstein’s  work  has  been 
influential  in  the  identification  of  oncogenes  and 
tumour  suppressor  genes,  and  thus  in  defining  the 
molecular  basis  of  human  cancer. 


Professor  Joseph  Beitchman  of  psychiatry  has 
won  the  Sydney  Berman  Award  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  learning  disabilities.  The  award  was 


presented  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychiatry  in  Toronto  Oct.  16.  Beitchman  has  pub- 
lished widely  on  a variety  of  topics  including  thera- 
peutic preschool  programs,  childhood  sexual  abuse 
and  childhood  schizophrenia. 

Professor  Norman  Boyd  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  has  been  awarded  the  O.  Harold 
Warwick  Prize,  one  of  three  1997  National  Cancer 
Institute  of  Canada/Eli  Lilly  Awards.  The  award  hon- 
ours excellence  in  cancer  control.  Boyd  has  identified 
that  increased  breast  density  is  a risk  factor  for  breast 
cancer  and  his  research  has  led  to  the  first  substantial 
proof  that  a change  in  diet  can  affect  an  important 
breast  cancer  risk  factor. 

Professor  Philip  Seeman  of  pharmacology  has 
been  awarded  the  1996  Dales  Award  in  Medical 
Research.  Given  by  the  U of  T Life  Sciences 
Committee,  the  $50,000  award  honours  an  investiga- 
tor of  outstanding  calibre  whose  research  has  had  a 
substantial  impact  in  the  area  of  general  medicine.  The 
award  will  be  used  to  support  his  research  on  dopamine 
receptors  and  their  involvement  in  schizophrenia. 

Dr.  Philippe  Zangger,  clinical  research 
fellow,  surgery,  WAS  awarded  the  ERASS  Prize  of  the 
European  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  Surgery  Society  for 
his  study.  Asymmetry  in  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  which 
he  presented  at  the  Society’s  annual  meeting  in  Prague 
in  September.  The  study  documented  the  incidence  of 
asymmetry  and  progression  of  disease  in  the  less 
affected  side  in  what  is  normally  considered  a 
symmetrical  condition. 

Victoria  University 

President  Roseann  Runte  of  Victoria  University 
was  recently  inducted  as  a member  of  the  World 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  academy  serves  as 
a forum  for  reflective  scientists,  artists  and  scholars 
from  diverse  cultures,  nationalities  and  disciplines  to 
discuss  the  vital  problems  of  humankind  independent 
of  political  boundaries  or  limits.  Runte’s  research  is  in 
17th-  and  18th-century  French  and  comparative 
literature  and  education. 


On  the  Internet 


fEATUREDSITE 


Uranus’  Two  New  Moons 


A team  of  astronomers  ha 
recently  discovered  tw 
distant  moons  orbitin 
around  the  planet  Uranus 
According  to  the  princip; 
investigator,  Brett  Gladma 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  fc 
Theoretical  Astrophysics 
this  discovery  is  significan 
because  Uranus  was  the  only  giant  planet  without  distant  moor 
circling  it  on  irregular  orbits.  Check  out  the  nifty  discover 
images  and  a somewhat  more  technical  summary. 


http://www.cita.utoronto.ca/~giadtnan/ 


Brett  Gladman 

NOTE:  The  Institute  of  Environmental  Studies 
Web  address  is  http://www.utoronto.ca/env/es.htm 
Incorrect  information  appeared  Nov.  10. 
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SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Blue  Book  On-Line 

To  coincide  with  the  1997-98  edition  of  its  Blue  Book, 
public  affairs  has  launched  the  new  version  of  Blue  Book 
On-Line,  its  resource  guide  for  journalists  seeking  expert 
opinion.  Over  1,200  academic  experts  at  U ofT  are  listed 
by  topic  of  interest  and  as  a new  feature,  by  languages 
spoken.  E-mail  addresses  are  also  provided. 

http://www.library.utoronfa.ca/www/bluebook 


Spreading  the  Word  around  Campus 

U ofT’s  Information  Commons  has  developed  fl^^Notice,  allowing 
Web  browsers  to  view  posted  notices  for  U ofT  seminars  and  coUo- 
quia.  Information  is  organized  by  department,  institute  or  program 
and  may  be  viewed  on  a weekly,  monthly  or  annual  basis.  Users  can 
both  post  notices  and  add,  modify  or  change  their  listings.  Certainly 
a great  way  of  finding  out  what’s  happening  on  a given  day. 


http:/ /www.uforonto.ca/reg/ notices_main.pl 
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Let  Ottawa  Know 
Now:  MRC  Head 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

Researchers  need  to  convey 
the  importance  of  basic  re- 
search to  the  federal  government  now, 
while  budgeting  decisions  are  still 
being  made,  says  Medical  Research 
Council  president  Henry  Friesen. 

Friesen  appealed  to  those  who 
fear  the  decline  of  Canadian  med- 
ical research  to  make  their  feelings 
known  while  the  government  is 
planning  its  next  budget.  He  point- 
ed to  a meeting  of  federal  finance 
minister  Paul  Martin’s  with  vol- 
untary agencies  earlier  this  year  at 
which  Martin  challenged  agencies 
to  “speak  up”  in  order  to  get  a share 
of  the  dividends  arising  from  a 
balanced  budget. 

“There  is  a window  of  opportu- 
nity,” Friesen  said  in  an  interview. 
“The  minister  of  finance  has  ex- 
tended the  invitation  so  please  re- 
spond and  respond  in  a timely  way. 
It  is  very  important  that  everyone 
ensures  that  the  message  gets  heard 
and  that  is  stated  clearly.” 

Otherwise,  he  warns,  the  health 
and  economic  lives  of  Canadians 
will  suffer  if  basic  research  is  com- 
promised. “Continued  under  fund- 
ing of  basic  research  will  surely 
very  quickly  use  up  the  pool  of 
knowledge  upon  which  all  other 
research  draws  and  when  that  hap- 
pens the  wellspring  of  innovation, 
the  very  seed  of  entrepreneurship  in 
health  research  will  run  dry  and 
that  will  be  to  the  detriment  of 
Canada’s  international  reputation 
— reputation  in  science,  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  and  sadly  to  the 
detriment  of  Canada’s  economic 
growth  potential.” 

MRC  is  the  largest  of  three  fed- 
eral granting  councils,  created  by 
the  government  to  fund  health  re- 
search in  Canada.  Each  of  the 
councils  — MRC,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  and  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
— have  received  less  money  from 
the  government  in  recent  years  to 
fund  basic  research. 

Friesen’s  budget  has  decreased  by 
over  13  per  cent  over  the  past  four 


years  and  next  year  the  budget  may 
be  cut  by  another  three  per  cent. 
Those  researchers  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  grant  approved  only 
received  on  average  80  per  cent  of 
what  they  requested,  typically  about 
$60,000.  For  some,  cuts  to  their 
grants  were  as  great  as  67  per  cent. 

Declining  funding  from  MRC 
and  the  other  councils  is  having 
serious  implications  for  Canadian 
researchers,  according  to  Professor 
Cecil  Yip,  vice-president  for  re- 
search in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

For  researchers  it  has  meant 
turning  to  other  sources  of  funding 
to  support  their  research.  Yip  said. 
They  are  spending  an  increasing 
amount  of  time  writing  grant  ap- 
plications instead  of  speading  their 
time  working  in  the  laboratory,  he 
believes.  The  increasing  reliance 
on  non-public  funds  has  also  meant 
a growing  trend  towards  research 
perceived  as  having  a greater  di- 
rect application,  as  opposed  to  basic 
science  research.  Yip  added. 

While  funding  for  basic  science 
research  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia  and  the  United  States, 
has  increased,  Canada’s  has  de- 
clined. Canadian  universities  are 
having  trouble  keeping  post-doc- 
toral fellows  from  going  to  the  U.S. 
to  complete  their  training  where 
the  better  resources  and  larger 
stipends  are  sometimes  too 
tempting  to  refuse.  Yip  said. 

In  an  effort  to  communicate  to 
Ottawa  the  importance  of  basic  re- 
search the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is 
providing  postcards  for  people  to 
send  to  key  federal  politicians  in 
addition  to  encouraging  people  to 
meet  with  their  local  politicians 
and  write  to  their  local  MP,  the 
prime  minister  and  the  ministers  of 
health,  finance  and  industry. 

Anyone  interested  in  sending  a 
postcard  can  contact  Rosalind 
Waxman,  coordinator  of  research 
administration  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  During  the  postal  strike 
the  postcards  will  be  couriered  to 
Ottawa  so  people  are  welcome  to 
drop  off  their  cards  at  the  research 
office  in  the  FitzGerald  Building, 
said  Waxman. 


In  the  Dressing  Room 


Former  U.S.  president  George  Bush  is  robed  in  Hart  House  shortly  before  the  special  convocation  in  his  honour  in  the 
Great  Hall.  Bush  was  given  an  honorary  doctor  of laws  degree  for  his  role  as  America 's  leader  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  Cold  War  and for  preventing  the  conquest  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq. 


U of  T Still  Tops,  Says  Maclean's 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  topped  Canada’s  other  large 
universities  in  the  annual  Maclean's 
magazine  university  ranking. 

Fifteen  universities  that  have 
medical  schools  and  a broad  range 
of  doctoral  programs  and  re- 
search participated  in  this  year’s 
survey  of  “medical/doctoral”  uni- 
versities, including  three  Quebec 
universities  that  did  not  participate 
last  year.  Following  U of  T in  the 
category  are  Queen’s,  McGill, 
UBC  andMcMaster,  all  of  which 
held  the  same  positions  in  last 
year’s  ranking. 

The  number-one  ranking  is  great 
news,  says  President  Robert 
Prichard.  “It’s  very  gratifying  to  again 
be  recognized  as  Canada’s  leading 
research  university  and  to  see  the 
outstanding  work  of  our  faculty,  staff 


and  students  celebrated  in  this  way. 

“At  the  same  time  I am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  pub- 
lic higher  education  in  Ontario  as  a 
result  of  severe  funding  reductions  by 
government  which  are  undermining 
our  essential  strengths.  We  must 
work  for  an  urgent  reinvestment  in 
our  cause  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  ensure  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  remains  competitive  with 
the  finest  public  research  universities 
in  the  world.  Our  students  need  and 
deserve  no  less.” 

U ofT  also  holds  the  top  position 
nationally  in  four  specific  indices: 
alumni  support,  awards  per  full-time 
faculty,  library  holdings  and 
percentage  of  operating  budget 
devoted  to  student  services  and 
library  services. 

Of  the  51  Canadian  universities 
that  participated  in  the  survey,  44 
per  cent  reported  a drop  in  their  op- 
erating budgets  and  more  than  half 


report  increased  class  sizes.  The  good 
news,  according  to  Maclean’s,  is  that 
84  per  cent  have  upped  their  schol- 
arship and  bursary  figures  and  more 
than  two -thirds  are  allocating  a 
larger  portion  of  their  operating 
budget  to  student  services. 

The  universities  were  compared 
along  22  indices  based  on  their  re- 
sponses to  standardized  question- 
naires supplied  by  Maclean’s.  The 
indices,  weighted  according  to  the 
importance  Maclean’s  places  on  them 
as  contributing  to  overall  quality, 
focus  on  six  areas:  student  body, 
classes,  faculty,  finances,  library  and 
reputation,  with  the  overall  rankings 
reflecting  each  institution’s  perfor- 
mance in  the  six  areas.  Simon  Fraser 
topped  Maclean’s  medium-sized  or 
“comprehensive”  category,  and 
Mount  Allison  led  the  “primarily 
undergraduate”  category,  both  also 
maintaining  their  top  positions  from 
last  year. 


Magazine  Survey  Just  One  Source  of  Many  for  Students 


Being  top-ranked  by 

Maclean’s  has  its  rewards.  The 
number  one  factor  influencing  a 
prospective  student’s  university  de- 
cision is  the  institution’s  reputation 
for  academic  excellence,  according  to 
an  admissions  survey  conducted  by 
U of  T’s  planning  office. 

But  as  an  information  source  for 
prospective  students  Maclean’s  spe- 
cific rankings  are  less  important  to 
students  than  information  gleaned 
from  comrades  and  university 
calendars  and  brochures,  the 
admissions  survey  found. 

While  the  survey  has  been  ad- 
nunistered  since  1978  to  high  school 
students  who  applied  to  U of  T,  the 
most  recent  version  included  the 


annual  Maclean’s  university  edition 
as  one  of  a number  of  information 
sources  respondents  were  asked  to 
evaluate  in  terms  of  usefiilness. 

The  survey  found  that  although 
many  students  who  accepted 
U of  T’s  offer  of  admission  said  they 
found  the  Maclean’s  university 
edition  at  least  moderately  useful, 
twice  as  many  of  them  rated  the 
university’s  own  print  materials  just 
as  highly.  M«c/e«w’r  was  also  trust- 
ed less  than  information  gleaned 
from  current  or  former  students, 
open  houses,  campus  visits,  visits  to 
high  schools  by  university  repre- 
sentatives and  information  from 
high  school  guidance  counsellors. 
The  numbers  are  roughly  equivalent 


for  applicants  who  rejected  the 
university’s  offer  of  admission. 

Maclean’s  university  edition  does 
have  more  informational  heft  for 
prospective  students  than  other 
magazines  or  guide  books  and  fares 
substantially  better  as  an  information 
source  than  Internet  Web  sites,  CD 
ROMs  or  other  electronic  guides, 
radio,  television  or  newspapers. 

University  registrar  Karel  Swift 
says  the  results  are  consistent  with 
previous  surveys.  “Academic  repu- 
tation remains  a strong  influencing 
factor  among  prospective  students,” 
she  said.  Although  this  most  current 
survey  was  the  first  in  which  she 
asked  about  Maclean’s  as  an  infor- 
mation source,  Swift’s  office  has 


been  using  success  in  the  magazine’s 
ranking  exercise  consistently  as  part 
of  its  recruitment  program,  she 
added. 

Surveys  were  m^ed  to  more  than 
7,000  Ontario  final-year  students 
offered  admission  to  U of  T’s  1996 
■winter  session.  Just  over  2,000  surveys 
were  returned.  Of  the  responses  al- 
most 60  per  cent  accepted  U of  T’s 
offer  and  approximately  39  per  cent 
rejected  the  offer. 

The  survey  probes  the  influence  of 
scholarships  on  one’s  choice  of 
university,  finding  that  the  amount 
students  received  did  influence  their 
decision  but  so  did  academic 
location  and  reputation.  The  sur- 
vey also  confirmed  that  students 


today  rely  primarily  on  family 
resources  ft>r  the  cost  of  going  to 
university  and  the  majority  of  re- 
spondents continue  to  live  at  home 
— mostly  for  financial  reasons. 

The  survey  will  be  used  to  help 
the  university  get  a better  fix  on 
student  perceptions  and  its  impact 
is  expected  to  be  felt  in  planning 
everything  from  marketing  to 
meal  plans.  The  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  got  the 
message  and  is  developing  a pro- 
gram that  will  send  U of  T student 
“ambassadors”  back  to  their  own  as 
well  as  to  other  high  schools  to 
give  prospective  students  a little 
more  of  that  much-valued  word  of 
mouth  about  life  at  U of  T. 
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Celebrating  25  years  of  Women  at  Hart  House  1972  - 1997 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  978  2452 

Beyond  Hearth  & Home  - The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  photographer, 

Jane  Corfcin,  Wed.  Nov.  26  at  7;30pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Orchestra  Fall  Concert  - A dazzling  program  of  Tchaikovsky.  Liszt,  Ridout  and  Royer, 
conducted  by  Errol  Gay  and  Ann  Cooper  Gay,  Thur.  Nov.  27  at  8pnrin  the  Great  Hall. 
Symphonic  Band  Concert  - Conductor  Keith  Reid  features  a program  of  works  by 
British  and  French  composers,  Sun.  Nov.  30  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Reception  to  follow. 
Sunday  Concert  - Distinguished  Russian  pianist,  Alexander  Tselyakov  performs 
on  Dec.  7 at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE  ADMISSION.  ALL  WELCOME. 

Wine  Seminars  - The  Graduate  Committee  will  host  an  exciting  wine  tasting  series 
on  selected  Thursday  evenings  in  January  and  February.  Student  rates  available.  Book 
early.  Space  is  limited.  Call  978-4733  for  details. 

ART  Call  978-8398 

The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  - Jason  Schwartz,  “The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us: 
Portraits  of  Holocaust  Survivors,"  to  Dec.  11. 

The  Arbor  Room  - Heidi  May.  "Glimpse,”  to  Dec.  6. 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Jazz  at  Oscar’s  - Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Nov.  28, 

the  Engineering  Skule  Stage  Band.  Dec.  5,  the  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensembie 

under  direction  of  Josh  Grossman.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - Call  978-2452  ' 

Drama  Society  - Manuscripts  are  being  accepted  now  for  the  Third  Annual  One- Act 
Play  Writing  Competition.  Entry  rules  are  available  to  pick  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  Fri.  Jan.  30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 

Hart  House  Farm  - Interested  in  helping  at  Work  Day  at  The  Farm  on  Mon.  Dec.  15? 
Call  978-4733. 

The  Hart  House  Review  ■ The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  original 
poetry,  prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  are 
available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  entires  is  Fri.  Jan.  16, 1998. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dent and  senior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at 
the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  17, 1998.. 

ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 

November  Membership  Campaign  - Only  six  days  left  to  sponsor  a potential 
member  and  be  eligible  to  win  great  prizes.  Some  restrictions  apply.  See  the  Hall  Porter 
for  details  or  cal!  978-2452. 

Personal  Training  - Have  your  own  personal  trainer  to  assist  in  attaining  your  fitness 
goals.  $42/hour. 

Fitness  Assessment  - The  first  step  in  realizing  your  health  and  lifestyle  goals.  Make 
an  appointment  with  a certified  staff  member  by  calling  978-2447. 

Drop-In  Fitness  Classes  are  frequent  and  free.  Join  in  on  the  action  seven  days  a 
week.  Lunchtime  energizers  at  12:10pm. 
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Mon.  Dec.  I st  Hart  House  Theatre  7 Hart  House  Circle 
$5/$3  student-senior.  Call:  978-8668.  Attend  a post  show  fireside  chat 
with  the  authors.  Separate  admission  of  $10  includes  mulled 
wine  & refreshments.  Proceeds  to  PEN  Canada. 
Supported  by; Hart  House  Library  Committee 
University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  and  McClelland  & Stewart 


|reflections  of  a| 

■ SIAMESE  TWIN 


Rethinking 

'•’'idea 

‘’■^CANADA 

an  evening  with 


John 
^Ralston 
■ Saul 


"Canada  is  above  alt  an  idea  of 
what  a country  could  be,  a place  of 
imagination.  In  spite  of  a recurring 
desire  to  find  outside  inspiration, 
it  is  very  much  its  own  invention." 
— ^John  Ralston  Saul 


Tues.  Dec.  9th,  7:30  pm 

Hart  House  Theatre 

7 Hart  House  Circle 

$5/$3  student-senior.  Cali:  978-8668 
Attend  a post  show  fireside  chat  witF 
John  Ralston  Saul.  Separate  admission 
of  $10.  Mulled  wine,  refreshments. 
Proceeds  to  PEN  Canada. 

Supported  by: 

University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 
Hart  House  Library  Committee 
and  Viking  / Penguin  Books  Canada 


U of  T Bookstore  214  College  Street.  Mon-Fn  9-6.  Sat  10-5,  Sun  12-5  Senes  978-7 


Chancellor  Hal Jackman,  shortly  bejbre  his  Nov.  17  installation.  Hk former  lieutenant-governor  told  those  assembled  tijat 
the  university’s  funding  crisis  is  not  because  government  is  giving  too  little,  but  because  private  citizens  are  mt giving  enough. 


Be  More  Generous:  Jackman 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

IF  UNIVERSITIES  WISH  TO  MAIN- 
tain  their  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, they  must  stop  depending  on 
government  funding  and  encourage 
more  private  sector  giving,  says  Hal 
Jackman,  U of  T’s  new  chancellor. 

T know  it  is  commonplace  to  point 
the  finger  at  governments  and  say  that 
universities  are  underfunded,”  he  said. 
“Yet  government  deficits  are  still  high 
and  public  debt  is  still  rising.  In  fact 
when  one  looks  at  the  government’s 
own  financial  picture  it  is  difficult  not 
to  conclude  that  governments  are  over- 
funding  rather  than  the  opposite.” 
Speaking  at  his  installation  as 
chancellor  Nov.  17  at  Convocation 
Hall,  Jackman  noted  private  giving  in 
Canada  accounts  for  little  more  than 
one-third  of  giving  in  the  U.S.  “The 
message  is  clear.  It  is  not  that  gov- 
ernments are  giving  too  little  ■ — ■ it  is 
that  we  as  private  citizens  are  not 
giving  enough.  No  university,  no 
matter  how  glorious  its  history  or 
outstanding  its  reputation,  will 
maintain  its  place  in  the  front  rank 


without  appealing  even  more  to  the 
private  sector  and  to  the  generous 
spirt  that  lies  latent  within  us  all.” 
Jackman’s  speech,  given  to  an  au- 
dience that  included  university  pres- 
idents from  across  Canada,  was  often 
funny,  with  the  humour  occasional- 
ly aimed  at  himself.  In  relating  his 
high  jinks  as  a U ofT  undergraduate, 
Jackman  told  a story  about  “borrow- 
ing” the  chancellor’s  chair  from 
Simcoe  Hall  for  a photo  session  at 
Victoria  College.  “The  senior  tutor 
[at  the  college]  came  and  said,  You 
can’t  do  that.  You’re  being  silty,  you’re 
being  immature.’  He  told  us  to  take 
the  chair  back.  We  refused  and  re- 
taliated by  taking  the  sheets  off  the 
senior  tutor’s  bed  and  raising  them  up 
the  flag  pole  at  Victoria  College.  The 
principal  asked,  ‘Why  did  you  do 
that?’  We  said  we  were  making  a 
statement.  And  so,  after  40  years. 
I’m  not  sure  exactly  what  statement 
it  was  we  were  trying  to  make.  But  I 
suspect  the  quality  of  social  protest  on 
the  campus  has  a little  more  relevance 
today  than  it  did  then.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  noted 


that  Jackman’s  U of  T roots  extend 
back  three  generations  to  his  great- 
grandfather who  served  as  a profes- 
sor at  Victoria  College.  “Our  30th 
chancellor  has  an  unprecedented  as- 
sociation with  our  university.  He  is 
one  of  us.  He  knows  us  intimately,  he 
is  passionately  committed  to  our 
cause,  he  has  supported  us  gener- 
ously throughout  his  life  and,  to  our 
very  great  fortune,  he  now  returns 
to  lead  us  as  chancellor.” 

Isabel  Bassett,  minister  of  citizen- 
ship, culture  and  recreation  in  the 
provincial  government,  said  Jackman 
embodies  the  university’s  tradition, 
spirit  and  commitment  to  excellence. 
“He  is  a man  who  is  always  willing  to 
help  make  Ontario  stronger:  a man 
with  a deep  appreciation  of  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  our  institu- 
tions and  a man  with  a wonderful 
sense  of  humour  and  an  interest  in 
others.  These  are  qualities  that  our 
universities  need  now  more  than  ever 
as  the  new  and  changing  demands  of 
the  next  century  call  for  an  even  more 
important  role  for  postsecondary 
education  in  this  province.” 


Four  Honoured  at  Convocation 


ONE  OF  Canadian  theatre’s 
great  artists,  a distinguished 
humanities  scholar,  an  outstanding 
geographer  and  a business  leader  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  during  last 
week’s  fall  convocation. 

On  Nov.  18,  U of  T honoured  gift- 
ed actor,  writer  and  director  Robert 
Lepage,  who  has  gained  internation- 
al acclaim  on  stage  and  in  film.  The 
co-star  of  the  acclaimed  film  Jesus  of 
Montreal  told  graduating  students 
that  all  education  is  “a  balancing  act 
between  obedience  and  disobedience,” 
teaching  young  people  the  “rules”  of 
their  discipline  so  that  they  could  then 
go  beyond  them.  “Innovation,”  he 
said,  “just  means  that  there  is  a rule 


somewhere  that  has  been  broken.  Go 
out  and  disobey  the  mles.” 

Lepage  was  joined  on  stage  by 
Sander  Gilman,  an  internationally 
recognized  scholar  whose  career  has 
had  an  major  impact  on  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences.  A ground- 
breaking researcher  and  lecturer  on 
history,  literature,  medicine,  the  vi- 
sual arts,  language,  psychoanalysis 
and  opera,  he  is  also  considered  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  theorists  in 
cultural  stereotyping. 

The  next  evening  Professor 
Emeritus  William  Dean  of  geogra- 
phy, widely  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  country’s  most  outstanding  ge- 
ographers, received  his  degree  honoris 


causa.  Dean,  who  taught  in  the  de- 
partment of  geography  from  1956 
until  his  retirement  in  1987,  is 
renowned  as  the  director  of  the 
three-volume  Historical  Atlas  of 
Canada. 

On  the  final  night  of  convocation, 
the  honorary  degree  recipient  was 
Canadian  industrialist  Laurent 
Beaudoin.  Beaudoin  changed  the 
face  of  business  in  this  country  when 
he  transformed  the  family  business, 
Bombardier  Inc.,  into  a multi-bil- 
lion dollar  international  concern  in- 
volved in  aerospace,  motorized  recre- 
ational vehicles,  passenger  rail  cars 
and  transportation  systems  as  well 
as  financid  services. 
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Spectacular  townhomes  in  Riverdale 
Exciting  lofts  in  Kensington  Market. 
Fifteen  minutes  or  less  from  school! 


A wide  range  of  spectacular  lofts  from  ^97,500  to  ^339, 000 

Call  416-598-0609 


MARKET  L O F T S 

Sales  office  at  160  Baldwin  Street  (west  of  Spadina  Avenue)  Open  weekends  noon  to  4 pm. 

Exclusive  agent  Baker  Real  Estate  Corporation.  Brokers  protected.  Prices  and  specifications  subjert  to  change  without  notice  E &OE 


UPPER  EAST  SIDE,  RIVERDALE! 


THERE’S  STILL  TIME  TO  DISCOVER  A IMEW  HOME  AT 

STEPS  FROM  THE 

EXCITEMENT  OF  THE  QJMISIillil  CLOSE  TO  THE 
M H:\UA1  AND  DON  VALLEY  PARKWAY.  AN  INTIMATE 
ENCLAVE  OF  SPECTACULAR  NEW  YORK-INSPIRED 


LUXURY  FREEHOLD  TOWNHOMES  S SEMIS 


NEW  HOMES 


WITH 


HOMES  ON  TWO  NEW  STREETS. 

CHARACTER.  NEW  NEIGHBOURHOOD  RIGHT  IN 
RIVERDALE. 


GET  INSPIRED! 


BROWMSTOME  HOMES 

3 S4  BEDROOMS 

J254.900 

Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice  E.&O.E. 


Sales  presentation 
centre  hours  - 
Mon-Thurs.  1 pm-8  pm, 
Sat.,  Sun.  S.  Holidays 
11  am-B  pm 


Real  Lofts  in  a Real  Neighbourhood 

Shop  on  Queen  • Coffee  on  College  -Art  onMcCaul  • Savour  the  good  things  in  life  at  Kensington  Market. 


IbronWs  most  successful 
loft  conversion.  Discover 
the  colour  and  vibrancy  of 
living  in  a celebrated 
neighbourhood.  Fabulous 
one  and  two  storey  lofts.  Ceilings  that 


soar  up  to  22  feet. 
Remarkable  windows. 
Plenty  of  parking  yet  steps 
to  TTC.  Tour  our  three 
model  lofts  and  experience 
what  we  mean  by  superb  quality  of  design. 


CONTEXT 

DlV|I6»liiNTS 
breaking  ntw  ground 


THE  DANFORTH 
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Dear  Mel  - Academic  Advice  to  the  Mayor- Elect 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

mega-dump;  but  rather  draw  up  a bold  action  plan  with  input 
from  the  green  industry,  academia  and  your  government 
colleagues  to  expand  the  blue,  green  and  brown  box  programs.” 


today  are  using  a rhetoric  that  is  reducing  us  all  to  economic 
units.  In  this  ledger-book  view  of  life  there  are  those  who  are 
assets  and  those  who  are  liabilities.  In  the  process  we  are  all 
being  reduced  to  tidy  litde  sums  of  production  and  consump- 
tion. However,  as  the  Czech  president  Vaclav  Havel  has 
pointed  out,  all  the  economic  prosperity  in  the  world  will  not 
make  us  happy.  We  long  for  so  much  more  — for  a sense  of 
meaning  and  purpose,  for  a reason  to  hope  and  believe.” 


important  health  programs  that  provide  reproductive  health 
care  for  teens  like  the  Hassle  Free  Clinic.  These  clinics  must 
continue  to  receive  funding.” 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Dennis  Duffy,  English  “Mel,  your  greatest  drawback 
is  your  strongest  asset.  Yours  is  a figurehead  leadership  over 
the  provinces’s  largest  political  jurisdiction.  Fractiousness  and 
disunity  will  mark  your  council.  Consider  the  strength  of  this 
position.  Remember  The  War  of  the  Worlds-,  the  only  force 
uniting  your  council  is  the  common  threat  posed  by  the 
province.  Even  when  the  present  regime  goes  the  way  of  Idi 
^ Amin’s,  the  basic  tension  abides.  Toronto  will  continue  as  a 
Singapore  that  the  province  treats  like  Amprior.  Let  feistiness 
and  scepticism  define  the  mould  in  which  you  set  your  and 
your  successors’  relationship  with  Queen’s  Park.  The  backing 
for  your  orneriness  springs  from  devolving  council’s  power 
down,  down,  down  into  local  bodies. 

“The  energies  released  through  neighbourhood  power  cen- 
tres are  ultimately  on  your  side.  They  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Trade  paper  power  for  energetic  influence.  Mobilize  from 
below.  Fight  from  below.  Hit  from  below.” 

Professor  Nelson  Wiseman,  political  science:  “Sometimes  I think  it 
doesn’t  matter  who  the  mayor  of  Toronto  is.  The  city  is  bigger 
than  it’s  token  governors.  Toronto  is  infused  with  a cultural 
and  economic  energy  that  sweeps  the  mayor  along.  Being  a 
mayor  is  like  being  a surfer,  hope  you  catch  some  good  waves. 
It’s  not  the  Toronto  you  grew  up  in  and  it  has  changed  more 
than  you  have.  Toronto  can  spiral  into  decline  again. 

“Sometimes  I think  it  matters  greatly  who  the  mayor  of 
Toronto  is.  New  York’s  mayor  has  demonstrated  how  much 
difference  a mayor  can  make.  No  one  has  to  tell  you  to  stand 
up  to  the  provincial  government.  That’s  your  job  and  you 
know  it  well.  Remember:  Mike  Harris’  government  was  part- 
ly elected  on  a perceived  anti-Toronto  message.  Many  from 
outside  the  city  and  in  its  suburbs  see  Yonge  Street  as  a sewer.” 

And  on  a more  cynical  note.  Professor  Emeritus  Jim  Lemon,  geog- 
raphy: “Once  again  grateful  voters  can  thank  a courageous 
politician  who  promises  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes.  So  stay  the 
course  — go  for  it.  Think  of  the  benefits.  Having  settled  for 
no  taxes  you  can  keep  your  mind  on  projects  guaranteeing 
that  you  will  be  remembered  by  future  generations.  All  of  us 
will  be  delighted  to  see  Eastman  Squares  2,  3,  4...  all  over 
megacity.  This  should  be  your  number  one  goal.  A second 
project  could  well  be  to  turn  the  TTC  subways  into  commer- 
cial go-cart  raceways.  With  no  money,  the  TTC  will  have  to 
shut  down.  But  privatized,  the  commercial  returns  will  allow 
you  to  proceed  with  Eastman  Squares  2, 3,  and  4....  Then  too 
with  no  tax  increases  the  number  of  homeless  will  rise,  offer- 
ing you  yet  another  benefit  — namely,  pursuing  your  recent- 
ly acquired  knack  of  wringing  your  hands  over  their  plight.  As 
you  pick  your  way  amongst  them  on  the  streets  and  in 
Eastman  Squares  2, 3, 4 and  even  number  one  way  up  in  what 
was  once  North  York,  you  will  be  able  to  pray:  But  for  the 
grace  of  God,  go  — no,  sit  — I.” 


ARTS  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Sally-Beth  MacLean,  Records  of  Early  English 
Drama:  “It’s  time  to  reinforce  relations  and  buUd  imagina- 
tive links  between  the  U of  T and  the  new  city.  We  need  you 
to  be  a powerful  and  determined  advocate  to  the  provincial 
government  to  expand  our  funding  and  educational  initia- 
tives. Our  university  is  one  of  the  city’s  great  assets,  attracting 
scholars  from  around  the  world  to  teach  or  participate  in  con- 
ferences. We  would  ask  you  to  encourage  collaborative 
endeavours  involving  the  university  with  community  groups 
and,  in  turn,  granting  funding  support,  access  to  municipal 
space  and  other  forms  of  hospitality  for  special  academic  out- 
reach ventures.  The  city  needs  a strong  municipal  arts  council 
— and  please  don’t  forget  the  libraries!” 

Professor  Kay  Armatage,  cinema  studies  and  ■women’s  studies: 
“Toronto  has  the  largest  community  of  artists  in  Canada, 
making  important  contributions  not  only  to  business  and  the 
economy  but  to  our  quality  of  life.  It  is  essential  that  the  city 
develop  a comprehensive  arts,  culture  and  heritage  policy  to 
maintain  this  critical  mass  of  artists  and  to  ensure  that  equity 
and  access  policies  are  implemented  city-wide.  An  arm’s 
length  arts  council  with  sufficient  funding  is  a crucial 
ingredient  for  a successful  cultural  policy. 

“Funding,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  question.  The 
Toronto  Arts  Council  has  called  for  the  “One  Percent 
Solution”:  one  per  cent  of  the  megacity’s  annual  operating 
budget  to  be  spent  on  the  arts,  culture  and  heritage.  Even 
with  all  the  local  arts  budgets  combined,  current  funding  for 
the  arts  in  Toronto  on  a per  capita  basis  will  be  lower  than 
Vancouver,  New  York,  Sydney  and  London,  England,  and 
considerably  less  than  the  4 per  cent  to  20  per  cent  invested 
in  culture  by  most  European  cities. 


SOCIAL  ISSUES 

Professor  Mary-Jo  Leddy,  Toronto  School  of  Theology:  “I  would 
suggest  the  following  as  a way  of  expanding  your  vision  and 
amplifying  your  hearing;  use  a Metropass  for  a month.  Where 
you  live  determines  what  you  see;  the  people  you  listen  to 
influence  what  you  hear.  You’ve  been  living  in  North  York  and 
you  have  listened  to  certain  people.  Now  that  you  are  mayor 
of  the  whole  city,  people  who  drive  or  who  are  driven  from 
place  to  place  don’t  see  or  hear  some  very  important  realities 
in  this  city.  Use  the  subway  and  you  will  see  the  silent  suffering 
that  rides  the  rails  every  day.  You  are  a compassionate  person 
and  I trust  you  will  do  something  once  you  hear  the  silent 
scream  of  so  many  in  this  city. 

“And  please  don’t  refer  to  us  as  ‘taqj^rs.’  So  many  politicians 


Paddy  Stamp,  sexual  harassment  officer.  “The  provincial  legislation 
on  employment  equity  has  been  gutted  but  more  than  a third  of 
the  province’s  population  lives  and  works  in  Metro  Toronto.  Set 
an  example:  the  new  city  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  Ontario.  Demonstrate  in  your  internal  practice 
and  in  your  agreements  with  contractors  and  funded  organiza- 
tions that  you  regard  employment  equity  as  a top  priority. 

“Don’t  cut  funding  to  those  community-based  organiza- 
tions that  work  to  provide  long-term  and  systemic  assistance 
to  elders,  to  the  homeless,  to  racialized  groups,  to  new 
Canadians,  to  families  in  need,  to  the  victims  of  sexual  assault 
or  homophobic  violence  or  to  women  leaving  abusive  men.” 


USE  A Metropass  for  a month 


Professor  Miriam  Kaufman,  medicine:  “Mel,  I don’t  want  you  to 
forget  teenagers  just  because  most  of  them  are  too  young  to 
vote.  An  important  group  of  teens  are  those  who  are  home- 
less. Mel,  these  kids  didn’t  leave  home  on  a whim.  Some  were 
kicked  out  because  they  are  gay  or  lesbian.  Some  are  escaping 
physical  or  sexual  abuse,  or  neglect.  We  have  to  work  with 
teens  to  find  creative  solutions  for  this  situation.  You  should 
defend  services  for  street  youth  that  are  funded  by  the 
province  like  the  SHOUT  Clinic.  Don’t  go  along  with  any 
wacky  ideas  to  hide  this  problem  by  getting  rid  of  squeegee 
kids  or  other  obviously  homeless  people.  The  city  helps  fund 


Placing  Stock  in  a Great  University 

For  more  than  170  years  students  and  researchers  have  been 
doing  just  that.  Now  it's  your  turn! 

The  1 997  Federal  Budget  introduced  new  incentives  for  Canadians  to  support 
charities  by  reducing  in  half  the  amount  of  capital  gains  tax  due  on  gifts  of 
publicly-traded  securities. 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  making  a charitable  gift  much  larger  than  you 
previously  thought  possible! 


Please  call  or  e-mail  the 

Office  of  Gift  Planning  at  978  3846 

e-mail:  giftplan@utoronto.ca 
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Hip  Fractures  Due  to  Rise,  Study  Says 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

The  number  of  hip  fractures 
in  Canadian  seniors  is  expected 
to  rise  exponentially  over  the  next 
45  years,  a study  led  by  Emmanuel 
Papadimitropoulos,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  nutritional  studies,  predicts. 

“This  study  is  a wake-up  call,”  he 
says.  “It  highlights  the  serious  im- 
plications for  Canadians  if  the  rate  of 
hip  fractures  is  not  reduced  by  some 
form  of  intervention.” 

The  study  estimates  the  number  of 
hip  fractures  in  the  elderly  will  in- 
crease four-fold  in  the  next  45  years, 
a trend  attributed  to  the  increasing 
number  of  people  over  the  age  of  65. 
About  12  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
population  are  currendy  65  years  or 
older,  a number  expected  to  rise  to  25 
per  cent  by  2041,  Papadimitropoulos 
explained. 


The  research  results  were  published 
in  the  Nov.  15  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association  Journal.  Using 
1993-94  hospital  discharge  data,  the 
investigators  projected  the  national 
rate  for  hip  fractures  in  Canadians 
over  the  age  of  65.  The  rate  and  num- 
ber of  hip  fractures  in  2041  was  then 
estimated  using  Statistics  Canada 
population  projections. 

Estimating  that  patients  with  hip 
fractures  require  an  average  acute  care 
stay  of  21  days,  465,000  hospital  days 
were  used  in  1993-94  to  treat  hip 
fractures.  The  investigators  project 
that  in  45  years  that  ■wiU  rise  to  1.8 
million  hospital  days  annually. 

“The  imphcations  are  costly,  both 
in  terms  of  quality  of  life  and  health 
care  resources.  Without  intervention 
to  prevent  this  trend,  hip  fractures 
will  be  driving  how  we  spend  our 
health  care  resources,”  said 


Papadimitropoulos,  who  also  works 
in  the  health  economics  department 
of  Eli  Lilly  Canada  Inc.  His  research 
also  shows  an  average  of  seven  per 
cent  of  people  die  during  their  acute 
hospitalization  for  hip  fractures,  a 
rate  that  increases  exponentially  with 
increasing  age  and  is  twice  as  great 
for  men  as  for  women. 

Co-investigator  Robert  Josse,  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  sees  an  urgent  need  to  pre- 
vent and  effectively  treat  osteoporo- 
sis. ‘This  research  places  osteoporo- 
sis and  its  consequences  in  the 
forefront  with  other  conditions  that 
win  effect  the  elderly  and  especially 
women,”  said  Josse,  who  is  also  chair 
of  the  scientific  advisory  board  of  the 
Osteoporosis  Society  of  Canada  and 
chief  of  endocrinology  and 
metabolism  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 

Fractures  of  the  hip,  wrist  and 


Program  Offers  Canadiana 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

Slices  of  Canadiana  are  all 

in  a day’s  study  for  the  more  than 
2,500  students  from  around  the 
world  who  pass  through  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies’  intensive 
English  as  a second  language  pro- 
gram each  year. 

Thirty  countries  — from  Korea 
and  Japan  to  Brazil  and  Colombia 
— are  represented  in  the  17  class- 
es currently  running  and  the  pro- 
gram has  students  regularly  from 
60  countries.  With  a maximum  of 
14  students  per  class  the  program 
offers  not  only  an  intimate  learning 
environment  but  a multicultural  ex- 
perience as  well. 

Program  coordinators  organize 
numerous  activities  to  ensure  their 
students  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  not  only  English  but*  to  learn 


about  Canada  during  their  time  here. 
From  Blue  Jays  games  and  trips  to 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  to  ski 
trips,  ice  hockey  and  camping  week- 
ends, students  experience  Canadian 
culture.  Students  are  also  encour- 
aged to  share  their  own  cultures  and 
traditions  with  classmates. 

‘This  is  a very  Complete  program 
with  really  good  leadership,”  said 
Taisuke  Hayashi,  a student  from 
Japan  who  said  he  chose  the  pro- 
gram after  carefuUy  researching  his 
options^ 

Senior  coordinator  Carolyn  Cote 
explained  that  both  the  university 
and  the  program  are  well  known  to 
students  internationally  and  attend- 
ing U of  T is  a point  of  pride  for 
many.  “You  meet  people  from  all 
over  the  world  and  it  is  a great  ex- 
perience,” said  Luca  Lafornara  from 
Italy.  “I  would  recommend  the  course 


to  anyone.” 

“With  new  faces  all  the  time  this 
is  a very  fast-paced  and  vibrant  pro- 
gram,” said  Jennifer  Harris,  assistant 
coordinator.  ‘Yet  we  have  students 
who  stay  a long  time  and  do  several 
courses  so  underlying  continuity  is 
very  important.” 

The  program  now  offers  five  dif- 
ferent streams  that  vary  in  length 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  and  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
those  studying  here.  For  example, 
business  stream  students  develop 
mock  financial  portfolios  and  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  stock 
market  whUe  students  in  the  inter- 
active communications  stream  col- 
laborate with  students  in 
Woodsworth  College’s  TESL 
(teaching  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage) certificate  program  to  practice 
their  English. 


back  are  often  attributed  to  osteo- 
porosis, a disease  characterized  by 
low  bone  mass  and  deterioration  of 
bone  tissue.  The  Osteoporosis 
Society  of  Canada  estimates  that  1.4 
million  Canadians  currently  have  the 
disease,  the  largest  portion  being 
postmenopausal  women. 

Papadimitropoulos  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  compliance,  explaining 


that  people  need  to  maintain  an  ex- 
ercise program,  consistendy  eat  calci- 
um-rich foods  and  take  medication  on 
an  ongoing  basis  if  necessaiy.  Since  a 
woman’s  bone  density  is  primarily  de- 
termined by  the  time  she  is  30,  he 
cautions  teens  need  to  learn  about  the 
effects  of  excessive  dieting,  cigarettes, 
caffeine  intake  and  a sedentary  lifest)4e 
on  bone  density  now. 


His  Fallen  Comrades 


A veteran  at  the  Soldiers’  Tower  Remembrance  Day  ceremony,  Nov.  11. 
Members  of  the  community joined  with  former  soldiers  at  the  tower,  where  a 
memorial  screen  lists  the  names  of over  600  U ofT  war  dead. 
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FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  Co  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  (tall  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


Apple  G3  PowerMac 


G3  DESKTOP  M6141LUA 

•233  MHz  G3  Processor 
•32  MB  RAM  (exp.  192  MB) 

•51 2K  L2  Backside  Cache 
•64  bit  Memory  Bus 
• Backside  bus  speed  117  Mhz 
•4  GB  Hard  Drive  / Ethernet 
•24x  CD-ROM  / Keyboard 
•2MB  ATI  3D  RAGE  11+  graphic 

$2630.00 


G3  POWERBOOK™  M5993LL/A 


•250  MHz  G3  Processor 
•32  MB  RAM  (exp.  160  MB) 

•512K  L2  Backside  Cache 
•64  bit  Memory  Bus 
• Backside  bus  speed  100  Mhz 
•5  GB  Hard  Drive 
•20x  CD-ROM 

•Ethernet  & 33.6  Fax  Modem 
•2MB  VRAM  & 12.1“  Active  matrix 


G3  DESKTOP  IVI6202LL/A 

•266  MHz  G3  Processor 
•32  mb  ram  (exp.  192  MB) 

•51 2K  L2  Backside  Cache 
•64  bit  Memory  Bus 
•Backside  bus  speed  133  Mhz 
•4  GB  Hard  Drive  / Ethernet 
•24x  CD-ROM  / Keyboard 
•100  MB  Zip  Drive 
•2MB  ATI  3D  RAGE  11+  graphic 

$3160.00 

G3  TOWER  M6142LUA 

•266  MHz  G3  Processor 
•32  MB  RAM  (exp.  192  MB) 

•512K  L2  Backside  Cache 
•64  bit  Memory  Bus 

• Backside  bus  speed  133  Mhz 
•6  GB  Hard  Drive  / Ethernet 
•24x  CD-ROM  / Keyboard 

• 100  MB  Zip  Drive 

•2MB  ATI  3D  RAGE  11+  graphic 
•24bit  Video  input/output  support 
For  NTSC  and  PAL 


$7470.00  *Monitor  extra  on  Desktop  or  Tower.  $3940.00 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  214  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Authorized  Dealer  Hrs:  Mon.  - Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun  12-5 


computer 
■ shopi^ 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powerbook,  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  PowerPC  is  a trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.  All  products  are  subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only. 
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Nature  Adds  to  Arctic  Warming 


In  Memoriam 

Diego  Marin,  Spanish  Scholar 


PROFESSOR  Emeritus  Diego 
Marin  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  died  of  a 
stroke  Aug.  19.  He  was  83  years  old. 

Marin  received  his  schooling  and 
a law  degree  in  Madrid.  In  the  early 
1930s  his  lively  interest  drama 
attracted  him  to  La  Barraca,  a trav- 
elling theatre  group  founded  and 
directed  by  renowned  Andalusian 
poet  Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1936 
Marin  threw  his  support  behind 
the  constitutional  government; 
when  Franco’s  rebel  forces  pre- 
vailed in  1939  he  was  forced  to 
leave,  emigrating  first  to  England, 
where  he  studied  at  the  University 
of  Birmingham,  then  to  Venezuela, 
and  finally  to  Canada  where  after 
two  years  at  the  University  of 
• ‘Western  Ontario  he  joined  the 
‘teaching  staff  in  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Pormguese  at  U ofT. 

Marin’s  rich  record  in  research 


papers  and  publications  covered  a 
broad  area  ranging  from  Spain’s 
golden  age  drama  to  20th-century 
poetry  to  syntax  and  stylistics.  His 
impact  also  went  beyond  the  class- 
room walls;  his  strong  commitment 
to  international  cultural  under- 
standing produced  the  Alianza 
Cultural  Hispano-Canadiense, 
which  he  founded  in  Toronto  in 
1978  and  guided  as  president  for 
many  years.  The  lectures  and 
debates  as  well  as  the  musical  and 
theatrical  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Alianza  greatly  enriched 
Toronto’s  cultural  life. 

Professor  Emeritus  Kury  Levy 
wrote  in  a memorial  notice:  “Diego 
Marin’s  abiding  concern  for  his 
native  land  was  uncompromising. 
His  heart  remained  in  Spain  and  he 
was  staunchly  committed  to  forg- 
ing bonds  of  cultural  understanding 
between  Spain  and  Canada.  His 
challenging  voice  will  be  missed.” 


Research  Report 
Optimistic  Overall 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

Natural  causes,  not  just 
human-induced 
forces,  played  a significant 
role  in  an  unprecedented 
warming  trend  in  the  Arctic 
in  the  last  150  years,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Marianne 
Douglas  of  geology. 


Douglas  was  a member  of  a 
team  of  researchers  that  found  that 
the  Arctic  experienced  its  highest 
temperatures  in  400  years  between 
the  mid-19th  and  mid-20th 
centuries.  Contrary  to  previous 
assumptions,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  Arctic  is  characterized 
by  significant  climatic  change 
even  without  the  influence  of 


environmental  effects  caused  by 
humans. 

“Some  of  the  warming  that  we 
observed  after  the  time  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  atmospheric  greenhouse  gases 
but  our  observation  of  dramatic 
environmental  change  pre-dates  this 
period,”  said  Douglas,  whose  team 
published  its  findings  in  the  Nov.  14 
issue  of  Science.  The  lead  author  of  the 
study  was  Jonathan  Overpeck  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration’s  Paleoclimatology 
Program  in  Colorado. 

The  project  capitalized  on  the 
expertise  of  18  North  American 
researchers  studying  complementary 
climate  indicators  in  all  parts  of  the 
Arctic.  The  final  compilation  of 
paleoenvironmental  data  included 
information  from  glaciers,  tree  rings 
and  marine,  lake  and  pond  sedi- 
ments. Douglas’  work  focused  on 
diatoms,  a type  of  algae  known  to 
respond  in  a measurable  way  to  envi- 
ronmental change  in  Arctic  ponds.  “I 
reconstructed  past  environmental 
conditions  using  the  diatom  assem- 
blages that  are  preserved  in  lake  and 
pond  sediments,”  she  said. 

Until  recently  the  record  of  Arctic 
climate  change  was  geographically 
and  historically  limited;  now  we 
have  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  area’s  environmental  variabihty. 
The  findings  suggest  the  Arctic  is 
especially  susceptible  to  global  cli- 
mate change  caused  by  both  natural 
and  human  sources,  which  in  turn 
can  influence  changes  at  lower  lati- 
tudes through  mechanisms  such  as 
river  runoff  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  subsequent  changes  in  ocean 
heat  circulation.  The  period  of 
warming  that  began  in  the  1840s 
ended  the  previous  “Little  Ice  Age,” 
causing  melting  of  permafrost  and 
sea  ice  and  alterations  in  land  and 
lake  ecosystems. 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

There  was  atone  of  optimism 

in  this  year’s  annual  report  on 
research  and  international  rela- 
tions. Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  vice-president  (research  and 
international  relations),  told 
Business  Board  Oct.  27  that  new 
sources  of  government  funding 
hold  great  promise  for  improving 
research  on  campus.  “After  several 
years  of  declining  public  sector 
financial  support  for  research,  I am 
confident  that  we  have  turned  the 
corner  into  a new  era  of  improved 
public  investment,”  her  report  to 


the  board  states. 

Munroe-Blum  said  she  is 
delighted  with  the  continued 
commitment  of  funding  to  the  fed- 
eral Networks  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  and  the  Ontario 
Centres  of  Excellence  as  well  as  the 
recent  creation  of  two  new 
research  funds,  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  and 
Ontario  Challenge  Fund. 

Reviewing  the  last  year  Munroe- 
Blum  reported  that  U of  T contin- 
ues to  lead  other  Canadian  univer- 
sities in  total  funding  from  the 
granting  research  councils.  Faculty 
members  received  a record  number 
of  research  awards  and  prizes  last 
year.  The  university  is  ranked  first 
throughout  Canada  in  royalties 
paid  on  intellectual  property  and  as 
a result  five  new  spin-off  compa- 
nies have  been  established,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  companies 
in  operation  to  72. 

Significant  new  support  was 
also  generated  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency 
funding  the  Canada-China  3X3 
project.  This  project  is  an  innova- 
tive model  of  international 
research  collaboration  that  involves 
four  leading  Canadian  universities 
(the  other  three  being  McGill,  the 
University  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  University  of  Montreal) 
and  three  of  China’s  top  ranked 
universities. 

Several  international  humanities 
and  social  sciences  projects  involv- 
ing collaborations  in  Bolivia  and 
China  received  new  funding.  As 
well  a major  research  marketing 
initiative  in  women’s  health  has  led 
to  four  new  research  collaborations 
with  pharmaceutical  companies, 
Munroe-Blum  reported. 

A key  priority  now,  Munroe- 
Blum  stated,  is  to  review  support 
for  research  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  and  generate  a strat- 
egy to  address  shortfalls  and  special 
financial  needs  of  these  disciplines. 


Surviving 


oa,& 

3cT 


This  is  Frieda  Szain-wald  (nee  Fructman),  bom  in  Poland  in  1927  and  sur- 
vivor of  the  Szarzyski,  Czestachowa  and  Bergen  -Belsen  concentration 
camps.  Her  portrait  and  56  others  by  Jason  Aaron  Schwartz  are  on  display 
at  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  at  Hart  House.  The  exhibition.  The 
Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us:  Portraits  of  Holocaust  Survivors,  runs  until  Dec.  11. 


Mooredale  Concerts 

BRAHMS 

His  Glorious  Clarinet  Quintet 
& a fluffy  Boccherini  Trio 

Mark  Fewer,  violin 
“ The  complete  instrumentalist” 
El  Diaro,  Spain 


Max  Christie,  clarinet 
Displayed  prodigious  technique” 
New  Haven  Register 


Also  featuring:  Reginald  Quiring,  viola, 
Kristine  Bogyo,  cello,  Jonathan  Swartz,  violin 

Sat.  Nov.  29,  8pm  at  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Nov.  30,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall,  U of  T 

Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  spoken 
commentary,  a cameo  appearence  by  a rising  young  star 

and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr)  ^^2  37^4 


WEDNESPiV'lDECEM'BER  3RD 
7:30- 8:30  PWIN  THE 
CREATiHAll  - HART  HOUSE 


A cdli^dSloii  cf  ike 

M/ 
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Spotlight  on  Research 

New  Approaches 


Controlling  cockroaches 

Professor  Stephen  Tobe  and  his  col- 
leagues may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
discovering  an  efficient  and  envi- 
ronmentally safe  way  to  control  cock- 
roaches. 

The  team  is  conducting  studies  on 
peptides  that  could  be  used  to  dismpt 
the  metamorphosis  or  reproduction 
of  the  cockroach.  Peptides  are  com- 
posed of  short  chains  of  amino  acids 
that  are  the  building  blocks  of  life.  By 
altering  the  structure  of  peptides 
Tobe  believes  the  insect  would  be- 
come sterile  or  unable  to  mate.  This 
form  of  control  could  eliminate  the 
need  for  expensive,  toxic  pesticides 
that  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
people  and  the  environment. 

Cockroaches  have  long  had  a rep- 
utation for  being  ugly  and  dirty  with 
few  redeeming  qualities.  But  Tobe, 
who  has  studied  the  insects  for  20 
years,  stresses  there  is  much  to  ad- 
mire. Cockroaches  were  around  well 
before  the  dinosaurs  and  have 
changed  remarkably  little  since.  And 
some  forms,  he  insists,  are  “quite 
beautiful  with  pleasant  colours  and 
designs  on  their  body  surface.  And 
they’re  good  for  the  environment 
because  they’re  basically  walking 
garbage  cans  eating  just  about 
everything,  so  they’re  important  to 
the  food  chain.” 

Tobe  maintains  his  goal  is  not  to 
eradicate  the  cockroach.  “It’s  never  a 
wise  goal  to  attempt  to  wipe  out  a 
species,”  he  says.  However,  with  new 
reports  that  cockroaches  may  be  ag- 
gravating asthma  in  some  people, 
notably  children,  innovative  ways  to 
control  this  pest  are  needed. 

Michah  Rynor 

Many  taking  music 
lessons  suffer  abuse 

Many  music  teachers  inflict  abuse 
on  their  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence, says  Professor  Lee  Bartel  of 
the  Faculty  of  Music. 

Bartel  and  Professor  Linda 
Cameron  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  were  “shocked 
at  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of 
the  verbal,  emotional  and  physical 
abuse  experienced  in  learning  music.” 
In  their  paper.  Engage  or  Disengage: 
A Study  of  Lasting  Response  to 
Music  Teaching,  they  note  students 
“frequently  experienced  abuse  or  con- 
fidence-shaking episodes  that  left 
them  vidth  lasting  discomforts  or  in- 
hibitions contributing  to  a tendency 
to  disengage  from  music.” 

In  their  study  42  people  — stu- 
dents, musicians,  music  teachers  and 
former  music  students  — submit- 
ted personal  narrative  accounts  of 
experiences  with  music  learning  in 


orchestras,  bands,  choirs  and  private 
lessons.  The  researchers  found  21  of 
the  study’s  participants  related 
episodes  of  abuse.  One  respondent 
said  the  teacher  “locked  me  inside  the 
church  building,  which  was  beside 
her  house,  for  about  four  or  five 
hours  at  a time  and  left  her  four- 
year-old  son  there  to  run  and  go  and 
teU  her  when  I was  not  practising.” 
Another  student’s  teacher  “was.  ver- 
bally abusive  to  me  in  music  class, 
swearing  at  me  and  holding  me  back 
after  class  to  yell  and  harass  me.” 

The  paper  also  examines  a number 
of  factors  that  encourage  students  in 
their  pursuit  of  learning  music.  To 
engage  young  people,  teachers  shoxild 
give  students  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing their  own  decisions  about  their 
music,  allow  them  to  make  mistakes 
and  show  them  how  music  can  be  a 
part  of  their  lifestyle,  among  other 
things. 

Bartel  and  Cameron’s  .paper  was 
presented  at  the  Learned  Societies 
Conference  in  the  summer.  They 
are  continuing  studies  of  abuse  in 
other  artistic  fields. 

Jane  Stirling 

Dealing  with  crime 

Victims’  rights  and  a new  approach 
to  dealing  with  crime  are  key  to  the 
future  of  criminal  justice,  says 
Professor  Kent  Roach  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 

Roach  is  examining  possible  re- 
forms to  make  the  criminal  justice 
system  more  responsive  and  effective 
at  protecting  people  from  crime. 
“Crime  control  can  be  punitive  or  it 
can  stress  crime  prevention  and 
restorative  justice  — it  is  a balance 
between  these  ideas  that  may  prove 
most  effective,”  he  says.  “New 
directions  are  emerging  in  crime 
prevention  and  criminal  justice  that 
empower  victims  and  get  them 
involved  in  the  justice  system.” 

In  the  case  of  crime  prevention 
Roach  says  people  must  look  beyond 
better  locks  on  their  homes  and 
Neighbourhood  Watch  to  programs 
that  intervene  in  people’s  lives  before 
their  offences  become  more  serious. 
For  example,  programs  that  target 
school  bullies  could  be  implemented  to 
try  to  change  their  behaviour  through 
a combination  of  interventions  at 
school  and  through  the  family.  ‘We 
need  to  think  of  criminal  justice  being 
not  only  about  police,  prosecutors  and 
parliament  but  also  about  schools, 
families  and  social  services,”  he  says. 

Roach  is  also  examining  ways  to 
involve  victims  in  the  justice  process 
for  crimes  that  are  high  in  volume 
and  relatively  low  in  severity  like 
property  damage,  creating  a distur- 
bance and  vandalism.  These  are  based 
on  mediation  where  the  \dctim,  the 
offender,  mediators  and  others  come 
together,  talk  about  the  consequences 
of  the  crime  and  devise  a strategy  to 
recognize  and  move  beyond  it. 

Roach  cites  similar  mediation 
programs  in  Australia  that  have  been 
successful.  “There  is  evidence  in 
Australia  that  this  process  may  do  a 
better  job  of  getting  offenders  to 
change  their  ways  and  may  leave  vic- 
tims more  satisfied  than  prosecution.” 
Cheryl  Sullivan 


Visiting  Faculty  Accommodation 

Tastefully  furnished  apartments  In  beautiful  turn-of-the- 
century  Victorian  homes  available  for  short-term  rental 
for  visiting  faculty  and  their  families  right  on  the  St. 
George  campus.  Prime  location,  just  steps  from  transit, 
shopping,  restaurants  and  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  in  central  Toronto.  One-  and  three-bedroom 
apartments  available  from  January  1 , 1 998. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  University’s  Real 
Estate  Office  at  (416)  978-2218. 


The  French- Canadian  Idea  of 
Confederation,  1864-1900 
Second  Edition 

A.I.  Silver 

$21.95  paper 


The  Government  and 
Politics  of  Ontario 
Fifth  Edition 


Edited  by  Graham  White 

$29.95  paper 


University  of  Toronto  Press 

Available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  • Call  978-7907 


UTP 


ESCAPE  FROM  THE  MALLS, 
THE  MAYHEM  AND  THE 
MADDING  CROWD 


Once  again,  faculty  and  staff  are  invited  to  join  us  for  a celebratory  wine,  cheese,  more 
wine,  more  cheese  and,  of  course,  the  best  reason  for  it  all,  exclusive  savings  on 
books,  autographed  editions,  clothing,  stationery  and  giftware.  We’ll  even  gif^ap 
your  purchases  for  free,  so  find  some  real  peace  this  Christmas  and  come  to  the  bookstore. 

20%  or 


Wednesday,  December  3rd,  4-7pm 


U of  T Bookstore,  214  College  Street,  (416)  978-7907 

^Computer  Shop,  Medical  and  Textbooks  excluded. 
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Break  Loose 
from 
the 
Red 
Tape 


Writing  and  office  supplies, 
paper  products,  and  much  more. 

For  the  convenience  of  your  department  we  offer 
invoiced  sales,  discounts  and  delivery. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  Coilege  Street  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  10am-5pm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  416-978-7988  Fax  416-978-7242 


Reminder 

Deadline  for  1998 
Nominations 

5 P.M.,  Friday,  Decembers,  1997 

For  information  or  nomination  forms, 
please  call  (416)  978-6536. 


SUTHERLAND  - CHAN 
MASSAGE  THERAPY 
CLINIC 


Sftare  tftc  gift  of  fieaitii 
and  weCC-being  witfi 
Gift  Certificates  from 
Sittficr(and-Cfiatt 

732  Spadina  Ave.,  South  of  Bloor  960-4769 


MASSAGE  THERAPY  IS  COVERED  UNDER 
'MANY  EXTENDED  HEALTH  CARE  PLANS 


Letters 


We  CAN  REDRESS 
THE  BALANCE 

The  headline  on  page  3 of  the 
Nov.  10  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  Bush 
Furor  Confounds  Experts,  invites 
the  riposte  that  the  confounded 
expert  is  too  common  a phenome- 
non to  merit  a headline.  To  be 
easily  confounded  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  for  those 
whose  expertise  is  international 
relations,  including  the  Canadian- 
American  variety,  where  the  mere 
study  of  power  ^ — of  realpolitik  — 
can  be  sufficient  to  corrupt. 

Absolute  corruption  is  the 
apparent  price  of  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of  power.  To  have  attended 
the  visitation  by  David  Rockefeller 
to  the  Centre  for  International 
Studies  earlier  this  term,  even 
before  Munk’s  name  was  added, 
was  to  see  one’s  colleagues  bowing 
and  scraping;  it  was  hard  to  teU 
them  from  the  business  people  in 
the  audience  who  understandably 
genuflect  before  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  pours  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  money. 

The  experts  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  George  Bush  has  never 
personally  murdered  anyone; 
rather,  we’re  told,  he  carried  on  a 
just  war  against  Iraq.  The  body 
count  from  the  killing  fields  of  the 


Gulf  War  is  vastly  revealing;  148 
U.S.  combat  casualties;  possibly 
100,000  Iraqi  soldiers,  many  of 
them  slaughtered  as  they  fled;  an 
estimated  113,000  Iraqi  civilians 
dead,  60  per  cent  of  whom  com- 
mitted the  fatal  crime  of  being 
children.  The  experts  like  to  give 
Bush  credit  for  ending  the  Cold 
War  which,  in  Bush’s  own  phrase, 
happened  “on  his  watch”  as 
commander-in-chief  Well,  those 
thousands  of  atrocities,  wantonly 
inflicted  on  Iraqis,  likewise  took 
place  on  Bush’s  watch  and 
Bothwell  et  al  must  include 
that  in  the  reckoning. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  it  is 
simply  coincidence  that  honorary 
graduate  George  Bush  is  also  an 
adviser  to  Barrick  Gold  Corp.  of 
which  donor  Peter  Munk  is  CEO. 

It  is  also  possible  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  working  of  a deeper  pat- 
tern, where  the  university  is  increas- 
ingly drawn  into  the  corporate  orbit 
and  such  coincidence  is  the  norm. 

Will  the  Centre  for  International 
Studies  be  affected  by  having 
Munk  added  to  its  title?  If  I were 
a Chilean  scholar  with  a colleague 
or  a relative  or  friend  who  had 
“disappeared”  or  been  tortured 
under  Augusto  Pinochet  I doubt  I 
would  respect  a centre  named  after 


a man  who  has  praised  Pinochet 
for  his  “courage”  in  creating  a 
model  for  economic  growth  to 
be  “copied  around  the  world” 
and  who  also  said  he  couldn’t 
comment  on  “people  in  jail.” 

The  American  people  rejected 
Bush  in  1992.  We  are  told  in  the 
Nov.  10  piece  that  Bush  has 
already  received  61  honorary 
degrees  worldwide.  Was  it  really 
necessary  to  soil  the  name  of  this 
university  in  order  to  be  62nd  in 
the  queue? 

What  is  done  is  done.  What 
should  be  done  next?  Having 
honoured  an  American  for  the 
practice  of  power,  let  us  now 
honour  an  American  for  the  cri- 
tique of  power:  award  a degree  to 
the  eminent  linguist  and  great 
dissenter  Noam  Chomsky  at  the 
next  convocation.  His  publications 
in  his  minor  field  of  research, 
international  relations,  exceed  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  output 
of  many  full-time  practitioners 
of  that  discipline. 

I am  collecting  signatures 
formally  to  put  his  name  forward; 

I invite  the  support  of  members  of 
the  university  community. 

Mel  Watkins 
University  College 


On  THE  Other  Hand 


B Y 


NICHOLAS 


P A S H L E Y 


An  Ailing  Society 


Even  some  of  us  non-smokers 

have  been  wary  of  all  this  anti-smoking 
fever  because  we  sensed  that  when  the  neo- 
puritans had  whupped  the  smokers  into 
submission  they’d  come  after  us  drinkers 
again.  And  here  they  are  now. 

The  good  folk  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  are  promoting  a move  to 
lower  the  legal  limit  of  alcohol  for 
motorists.  I doubt  that  even  MADD  really  thinks  that 
such  legislation  will  reduce  the  rate  of  car  accidents  but 
I bet  they  hope  it  will  make  a few  people  stop  drink- 
ing, which  is  what  they  really  want.  This  just  when  the 
medical  community  is  telling  us  that  moderate  drink- 
ing is  actually  good  for  us.  (I’ve  almost  convinced  the 
GSU  Pub  to  accept  OHIP  along  with  Visa  and 
MasterCard.) 

Speaking  of  doctors,  one  of  that  ilk  had  a letter  in 
The  Globe  and  Mail  at  the  height  of  the  teachers’  strike. 
You  could  tell  he  was  a doctor  because  his  last  name 
was  MD.  He  opposed  the  teachers  on  the  grounds  of 
poor  performance.  Oddly  enough,  moments  before 
reading  his  letter  I had  perused  that  morning’s  obits. 
Perhaps  the  doctor  was  miffed  that  every  newspaper  in 
this  country  prints  a daily  list  of  the  failures  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  doctor  also  argued  that  if  teachers  get  paid  for 
prep  time  so  should  he.  And,  you  know,  I can  see  his 
point.  There  seems  to  be  a new  medical  problem  every 
day.  And  I’m  not  even  talking  about  the  flesh-eating 
disease  or  Ebola  or  any  of  those  high-profile,  fancy- 
pants  new  threats  to  our  health.  Recent  newspapers 
offer  a dizzying  array  of  newly  discovered  ailments  and 
disorders,  and  some  of  you  may  already  be  afflicted. 
You  were  probably  as  disturbed  as  I was  to  read  about 
the  rising  incidence  of  “PVC  bottom”  and  “clubber’s 
nipple”  in  the  U.K.  Both  ailments  afflict  young  persons 


who  attend  all-night  rave  parties,  the 
former  caused  by  wearing  tight  plastic 
clothing  without  underwear,  the  latter  by 
jumping  up  and  down  for  eight  hours  at  a 
time  in  nylon  or  string  undershirts.  I may 
be  entering  the  prime  prostate  years,  but  at 
least  I think  I’m  past  PVC  bottom. 

Elsewhere  we  read  that  a Florida  woman 
lost  custody  of  her  children  because  she 
suffered  from  a new  problem  called  Internet  addiction 
syndrome.  Then  there  was  the  Reuters  report  of  a 
Scottish  woman  who  suffered  a minor  stroke  and 
started  speaking  with  a South  African  accent.  This 
condition  is  called  foreign  accent  syndrome  and  it 
might  explain  the  odd  speech  of  Preston  Manning. 

For  it  isn’t  only  foreigners  who  come  down  with 
these  peculiar  woes.  Earlier  this  year  Vivian  Rakoff 
famously  accused  Lucien  Bouchard  of  suffering  from 
an  “esthetic  character  disorder.” This  alarming  disorder 
seems  to  manifest  itself' in  people  who  behave  like 
politicians  and  I’ve  read  nowhere  of  a possible  cure. 

Finally  this  past  summer  a Toronto  man  was 
jailed  on  an  odd  combination  of  charges  that 
included  fraud  and  sexual  assault.  The  fraud 
involved  embezzling  enough  money  to  buy  expen- 
sive restaurant  dinners  for  women  whose  drinks  he 
would  spike  with  a drug.  The  sexual  assault  then 
followed.  His  lawyer  — and  how  often  does  it  come 
back  to  lawyers?  — begged  the  court’s  leniency, 
arguing  his  client  suffered  from  “a  courtship  disorder.” 
Now  probably  most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  suffered  from  courtship  disorders  — either 
actively  or  passively  — and  I’ll  give  you  a moment 
here  to  recall  your  own  in  private.  (Feel  free  to  send 
in  your  personal  favourites.)  But  I think  that  to 
describe  rape  as  a courtship  disorder  seems  shabby, 
even  for  a la'wyer. 
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Letters 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Music  Papers:  Articles  and  Talks 
by  a Canadian  Composer  1961- 
1994,  by  John  Beckwith  (Golden 
Dog  Press;  256  pages;  $22.95). 
What  is  music  — where  does  it 
come  from  and  what  does  it  mean? 
Why  do  composers  write  music 
and  how  do  they  learn  their  pro- 
fession? The  articles,  talks  and 
reviews  contained  in  this  book, 
whether  intended  originally  for 
general  or  professional  audiences, 
communicate  a passion  for 
music  rooted  in  North  American 


are  a rich  source  for  the  under- 
standing of  Hellenistic  philosophy 
and  his  Academic  Books  are  of  crit 
ical  importance  for  the  study  of 
ancient  epistemology,  particularly 
the  central  debate  between 
Academic  sceptics  and  the  Stoics. 
The  10  papers  in  this  volume  deal 
with  every  aspect  of  the  Academic 
Books,  historical,  literary  and 
philosophical. 

Weapons  and  Warfare  in 
Renaissance  Europe:  Gunpowder, 
Technology  and  Tactics,  by  Bert 
HaU  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press;  300  pages;  $29.95  US).  This 
is  a study  of  how  Europeans 
learned  to  use  gunpowder 


Bush  degree 

ILL  ADVISED 

I notice  from  your  last  issue  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  frus- 
trated or  confounded  by  the 
protest  against  the  University  of 
Toronto  granting  George  Bush  an 
honorary  degree  (Bush  Furor 
Confounds  Experts,  Nov.  10). 
Some  of  them  dismiss  such  a 
protest  as  silly. 

George  Bush’s  record  may  well 
include  laudable  elements  though 
some  of  what  his  supporters  have 
cited  are  the  subject  of  serious,  and 
factually  based,  disagreement.  If  he 
played  any  significant  role  in  end- 
ing the  Cold  War,  it  seemed  to  me 
outweighed  by  the  contributions  of 
others  (Mikhail  Gorbachev,  for 
example).  His  role  on  other  foreign 
policy  fronts  was  effectively  negat- 
ed by  his  active  participation  in,  or 
acquiescence  to,  reprehensible  and 
oppressive  adventures.  If  my  col- 
league John  Kirton  has  been  accu- 
rately quoted  in  describing  Bush  as 
a “statesman  of  the  first  order,” 
then  I have  to  wonder  what  a 
statesman  of  the  second  or  third 
order  would  look  like. 

And  then  there  is  Bush’s 
domestic  record.  My  colleague 
Sylvia  Bashevkin  has  added  her 
own  considerable  expertise  to  that 
submitted  by  others  in  this  debate, 
suggesting  that  Bush  was  an  active 
contributor  to  an  anti-equity 
agenda.  On  some  fronts  he  may 
have  exercised  a moderating 
influence  on  the  political  agenda 
espoused  by  Ronald  Reagan,  but 
the  strongest  impression  that  I 
developed-over  the  course  of 
observing  his  presidency  is  that  he 
had  few  principled  commitments 
to"  anything.  He  certainly  accom- 
plished little  on  the  domestic  front 
that  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  could  applaud. 

It  seems  to  me  the  very  best 
that  could  be  said  of  Bush  is  that 
he  was  mediocre.  Even  if  we  were 
an  American  university,  occasionally 
prone  to  honouring  US.  presidents, 

I would  question  the  wisdom  of 
granting  unusual  distinction  to 
this  partiailar  president. 

And  of  course  we  are  a 
Canadian  university,  not  usually 
prone  to  honouring  U.S.  presi- 
dents. And  yet  we  single  out  Bush! 

Honorary  degrees  legitimately 
should  go  to  a wide  variety  of 
people,  people  who  have  made 
singular  contributions  to  learning, 
civic  life  and  culture.  Degrees 
sometimes  go  to  people  who  have 
contributed  in  material  ways  to 
the  health  of  the  university.  As  long 
as  that  category  does  not  get  too 
out  of  hand,  and  as  long  as  we  do 
not  move  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
putting  up  honorary  degrees  for 
sale,  I think  such  distinctions  are 
appropriate. 

Overall  we  should  be  striving  to 
honour  people  about  whom  the 
majority  of  the  university  commu- 
nity can  feel  proud.  Anyone  who 
honestly  believes  Bush  fits  into 
that  category  is  living  on  some 


other  planet. 

In  my  23  years  as  a member  of 
the  faculty  I count  the  decision  on 
this  honorary  degree  as  quite 
possibly  the  single  most  ill 
advised.  I still  cannot  understand 
how  an  honorary  degree  commit- 
tee and  other  bodies  responsible 
for  this  decision  could  have  so 
sullied  the  reputation  of  this  great 
institution. 

David  Rayside 
Umversity  College 

CIA  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  A 

“good”  organization 

Now  that  I am  leaving  the  univer- 
sity I would  like  to  say  how  much 
I have  enjoyed  The  Bulletin  over 
the  past  11  years.  I will  be 
Pashley’s  fan  forever  and  hope  he 
will  put  me  on  his  e-mail  list  (if 
he  has  one)  so  that  I can  continue 
to  enjoy  his  wit  long  after  I leave 
the  university.  Letters  are  usually 
interesting,  and  I will  miss  them, 
as  well  as  the  lists  of  PhD  orals. 

Regarding  For  the  Record 
(Commentary,  Oct.  27),  I find 
Jack  Cunningham  overly  academic 
and  shockingly  naive,  if  not  in 
outright  denial  of  certain 
unsavoury  facts.  The  CIA  has 
never  been  a “good”  organization. 

I know  from  personal  interviews 
of  many,  many  immigrants  to 
Canada  from  troubled  nations  that 
I conducted  from  the  early  to 
mid-1980s  before  joining  the  uni- 
versity that  the  CIA  was  actively, 
aggressively  “recruiting”  in 
Toronto,  especially  students  from 
El  Salvador. 

Because  of  mounting  pressures 
from  the  outside,  perhaps  the 
CIA  appeared  to  have  cleaned  up 
a bit  by  the  time  Bush  was  in 
office  but  hearing  of  the  threats 
to  people  I had  interviewed,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  things  had 
not  really  changed  between  the 
1960s  and  the  mid-1980s:  agents 
actively  recruiting  still  did  their 
homework,  accessing  private 
information  such  as  bank 
accounts  and  gathering  family 
information  that  would  stagger 
and  frighten  anyone. 

I think  Cunningham  is  good  at 
hitting  his  books  but  he  seems  to 
be  lacking  a knowledge  of  the 
grittier  facts:  phony  agency  covers, 
illegal  manoevering  behind 
“enemy”  lines,  black  operations. 
George  Bush  was  not  naive  nor 
was  he  averse  to  the  way  the 
agency  operated. 

I don’t  know  what  led  the 
university  to  honour  such  a man. 

Sylvia  Genders  LeReverend 
Communication  & Information 
Technology  Ontario 

AMRHEIN  a CAUSE 
FOR  CELEBRATION 

One  hears  a good  deal  about  the 
“brain  drain”  and  about  the  seem- 
ingly inexorable  attraction  that  the 
big  country  to  the  south  seems  to 
have  for  our  best  people. 


While  this  brain  drain  is  a 
serious  problem  (in  fact,  especially 
because  it  is  a serious  problem) 
one  must  celebrate  when  the 
intellectual  flow  is  in  our  favour, 
as  is  clearly  the  case  with  Carl 
Amrhein,  announced  to  be  the 
new  head  of  arts  and  science 
(Amrhein  Named  New  Dean, 

Nov.  10). 

At  an  age  when  merely  to 
become  a full  professor  would  be 
an  outstanding  achievement, 
Amrhein  has  been  tapped  to  lead 
the  largest  faculty  at  Canada’s 
largest  (and  best)  university.  This 
is  a most  significant  entry  on  the 
north-south  neuronal  balance 
sheet. 

Pea'er  Hughes 

Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 

Remembrance  Day 

COMMOTION  LAMENTABLE 
I have  been  made  aware  of  a 
regrettable  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  Remembrance  Day 
ceremony  at  Hart  House  Nov.  11. 

I understand  that  a Brink’s  unit 
caused  a disturbance  by  arriving  in 
a crowded  area  during  the  ceremo- 
ny and  then  reversed  the  truck  out 
of  the  area  with  the  back-up  signal 
drowning  out  the  proceedings. 

Brink’s  recognizes  the 
importance  of  Remembrance 
Day  and  the  services  that  take 
place  to  mark  wartime  sacri- 
fices. We,  as  a company,  ask  all 
our  crews  to  observe  two 
minutes  of  silence  at  11  a.m. 
each  Remembrance  Day. 

On  behalf  of  Brink’s  Canada 
Ltd.  I would  like  to  apologize  to 
the  organizers  and  the  university 
community  for  this  very  regrettable 
incident. 

Clark  Breuls 
Brink’s  Canada  Ltd. 

PhD  oral  exams  crucial 

In  reference  to  Academic  Board’s 
acceptance  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  report  on  the 
PhD  final  oral  examination.  The 
Bulletin  recently  indicated  that  this 
“should  not  be  an  official  exam  ... 
but  rather  a way  of  ‘publicly  con- 
firming the  department’s  decision 
[to  grant  a PhD]....”’  (PhD  oral 
examinations  to  continue,  Oct.27). 

Our  report  proposed  rather  the 
opposite:  whatever  other  mecha- 
nisms graduate  units  used  to  eval- 
uate PhD  students,  the  final  oral 
examinations  would  continue  to 
be  the  final  and  crucial  stage  of 
graduate  education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
is  preparing  guidelines  that  will 
assist  graduate  units  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  newly  revised  system 
of  final  oral  examinations. 

Michael  Marrus 
Dean,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies 


culture  and  place,  informed  by 
long  and  loving  familiarity  with 
masterpieces  from  elsewhere. 

In  Search  of  Lost  Time,  by  Derek 
York  (Institute  of  Physics;  141 
pages;  115  US).  A reflection  of  the 
author’s  obsession  with  time  and 
its  measurement,  the  book  takes 
the  reader  firom  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  through  Stonehenge  and 
the  North  China  plain,  to  the 
universities  of  Cambridge,  McGill 
and  Chicago,  to  the  patent  office 
in  Berne  and  back  to  the  Ethiopian 
desert  on  the  banks  of  the  Awash 
River.  On  this  odyssey  the  reader 
enters  the  universe  of  the  special 
and  general  theories  of  relativity, 
the  world  of  quantum  mechanics 
and  the  haunts  of  chaos. 

The  Quest  for  Light:  Selected 
Masonic  Addresses  by  Wallace 
McLeod  (Australian  & New 
Zealand  Masonic  Research 
Council;  245  pages;  $20  Aus). 
This  is  a collection  of  18  papers 
that  were  offered  on  a recent  lec- 
ture tour  of  the  antipodes.  They 
deal  with  such  topics  as  history, 
biography,  early  documents,  ritual 
and  responses  to  criticism.  A 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  a 
description  of  the  three  newly 
discovered  complete  versions  of 
the  old  manuscript  constitutions, 
all  dating  from  close  to  1700. 

Freemasonry  and  Democracy:  Its 
Evolution  in  North  America,  by 
Allen  E.  Roberts  and  Wallace 
McLeod*  (Masonic  Service 
Association  of  North  America;  54 
pages;  $5.50  US).  This  booklet  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the 
American  Constitutional  Conference 
of  1787,  particularly  the  part 
played  by  the  Freemasons,  who 
made  up  one-quarter  of  the  dele- 
gates. An  appendix  mentions 
some  of  the  Masons  who  were 
involved  in  the  evolution  of 
democracy  in  Canada. 

Assent  and  Argument:  Studies  in 
Cicero’s  Academic  Books,  edited 
by  Brad  Inwood*  and  Jaap 
Mansfeld  (Brill;  310  pages;  $110.50 
US).  Cicero’s  philosophical  works 


weapons  in  warfare.  Military  his- 
torians usually  assume  that  gun- 
powder played  a determining  role 
in  the  reforming  of  war-making 
while  technological  historians 
concentrate  on  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  This  book  looks 
instead  at  the  ways  Europeans 
learned  to  manufacture  gunpow- 
der in  different  formats,  why 
these  different  methods  were 
practised  and  when  the  develop- 
mental milestones  were  reached.  It 
then  considers  how  tactics  and 
strategies  developed  between  the 
14th  and  late  16th  centuries. 

Philosophy  in  a Time  of  Lost 
Spirit:  Essays  on  Contemporary 
Theory,  by  Ronald  Beiner 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  200 
pages;  $55  cloth,  S24.95  paper). 
This  collection  offers  an  ambitious 
survey  of  the  landscape  of  late 
20th-century  political  philosophy 
and  helps  us  to  think  critically 
about  the  thought-worlds  of  our 
foremost  contemporary  thinkers 
including  Hannah  Arendt,  Allan 
Bloom,  Michel  Foucault,  Hans- 
Georg  Gadamer,  Jurgen 
Habermas,  Will  Kymlicka, 
Christopher  Lasch,  Richard 
Rorty,  Judith  Shklar,  Leo  Strauss, 
Charles  Taylor  and  Michael 
Waltzer.  By  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  challenge  of  fearless  thinking 
encountered  at  the  philosophical 
extremities,  the  author  believes  that 
we  are  more  likely  to  understand 
our  own  world  at  a deeper  level. 

Public  Attitudes  towards 
Education  in  Ontario  1996:  The 
Eleventh  OISE  Survey,  by  D.W. 
Livingstone,  D.  Hart  and  L.E. 
Davie  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  60  pages;  $9.95).  Since  1978 
the  OISE  Survey  has  been  the 
only  extensive  analysis  of  public 
concern  about  education  in 
Canada.  This  survey,  based  on 
interviews  conducted  in 
September  1996,  pays  special 
attention  to  current  issues  of 
educational  funding,  school 
reorganization,  education  and 
work,  postsecondary  reform, 
educational  access,  the  role  of 
businesses  in  schools,  adult 
learning  and  computer  literacy. 
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Events 


Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79A  St. 
George  St.  7:30  p.m.  Sexual  Education  & 
Peer  Counselling  Centre  and  Toronto 
Centre  for  Lesbian  & Gay  Studies 

Effect  of  C:N  Ratio  on 
Sulphate  Reduction  with  Plant 
Material  as  C Source. 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Punyapriya  Patel,  civil  engineering. 
119  Galbraith  Building.  12  noon. 
Environmental  Engineering 

Religion  in  Post-Communist 
Hungary:  The  Role  of  Foreign 
Connections  in  Church-State 
Relations. 

Wednesday,  November  26 
Peter  Torok,  sociology.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  4 p.m.  CREES  and 
Hungarian  Research  Institute  of  Canada 

Plankton  Ecology  and  the 
Proterozoic  to  Phanerozoic 
Transitions. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof.  Nick  Butterfield,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  2093  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  2 p.m.  Geology 

Hysterical  Men:  War,  Memory 
and  German  Mental 
Medicine,  1914-1926. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof  Paul  Lemer,  University  of  Southern 
California;  Hannah  seminar  in  the  his.to- 
ry  of  medicine.  Great  Hall,  88  College 
St.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  of  Medicine 

Chemoreceptor  Stimulation  of 
Protrusive  and  Retrusive 
Muscles  of  the  Tongue, 

Thursday,  November  27 

Dr.  Jason  Matcika,  Columbia  University. 
4 p.m.  Physiology  and  U ofT Bookstore 

The  Materials  of  the  Presidential 
and  FSB  Archives  on  the  History 

of  Peasantry. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Nikolai  Ivnitskii,  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Stalin  Era  Research  and 
Archives  Project  workshop.  14352 
Robarts  Library.  7 p.m.  CREES 

Why  NAFTA  Is  Not  Moving  to 
Monetary  Union. 

Friday,  November  28 

Prof  Stephen  Clarkson,  political  science. 
Conference  room.  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  8th  floor,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon  to  2 p.m.  CIS 


Suite  106,  222  College  St.  12  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  & Aging 

The  Radical  Right  in 
Interwar  Estonia. 

Tuesday,  December  2 
Prof  Andres  Kasekamp,  Tartu 
University,  Estonia.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  2 to  4 p.m.  CREES 

FGF  Gene  Function  in 
Vertebrate  Gastrulation,  Brain 
and  Limb  Development. 

Wednesday,  December  3 

Dr.  Gail  Martin,  University  of  California 
at  San  Francisco.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute 

Creating  a Chemical  Industry 
for  the  21st  Century. 

Wednesday,  December  3 

Prof  Gregory  McRae,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Ethnopolitical  Processes  in 
Russia:  The  Case  of  the 
North  Caucasus. 

Wednesday,  December  3 

Evgenii  Kritskii,  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  14352  Robarts  Library.  2 to  4 
p.m.  CREES 

Drug  Interactions:  Use  ofin 
Vitro  and  in  Vivo  Data  to 
Estimate  the  Likelihood  of 
Metabolic  Pharmacokinetic 
Interactions. 
Wednesday,  December  3 
Richard  Bertz,  ABBOTT  Laboratories, 
Illinois.  4227  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 pf.m.  Pharmacology 

Adverse  Drug  Reactions  and 
AIDS:  Mechanisms  and 
Implications. 

Friday,  December  5 

Prof  Michael  Rieder,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  105  Pharmacy 
Building.  11  a.m.  Pharmacy 

Albania  in  Transition: 
Problems  and  Prospects. 

Friday,  December  5 

Elez  Biberaj,  chief  of  Voice  of 
America’s  Albanian  service, 
Washington,  D.C.  Department  of 
History,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  12  noon. 
CREES  and  History 


Lectures 


Flesh-Eating  Disease:  Reality, 
Myth  and  the  Media. 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Prof  Alison  McGeer,  laboratory  medi- 
cine and  pathobiology.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  4 p.m.  U ofT  Chapter, 
Sigma  Xi 

The  Kingdom  of  Ugarit:  New 
Discoveries,  New  Thoughts. 

Wednesday,  November  26 
Pierre  Bordreuil,  College  de  France, 
Paris.  3154  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

Shock  Wave  Interaction 
Phenomena. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof  O.  Igra,  Ben-Gurion  University  of 
the  Negev;  Gordon  N.  Patterson  lecture. 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  4925 
Dufferin  St.  2 p.m.  UTIAS 

How  Organizations  Network. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof  Barry  Wellman  and  Laura  Garton, 
sociology.  205  Claude  T.  Bissell  Building, 
140  St.  George  St.  4 to  6 p.m.  KMDI 

Creating  Spirituality. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof.  Rachel  Thibeault,  University  of 
Ottawa;  inaugural  Thelma  Cardwell 
lecture.  3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  7 p.m  Canadian  Occupational 
Therapy  Foundation 

Identifying  and  Solving 
Nutrition  Problems  in  the 
Community. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof  Zak  Sabry,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  annual  Edna  W Park  lecture. 
Hart  House  Theatre.  7 p.m.  Household 
Science  £sf  Nutritional  Sciences  Alumni 
Association 

Globalization:  The  Case  for 
Linking  Human  Rights 
and  Trade. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Ed  Broadbent,  former  leader  of  the  NDP. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Science  for  Peace  and  Project  Ploughshares 

From  Frogs’  Eggs  to  Flames: 
Making  Chemical  Waves. 

Sundays  November  30 

Prof  Raymond  Kapral,  chemistry. 
Auditorium,  Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Living  Menopause: 
Women’s  Lived  Experiences. 

Monday,  December  1 

Alison  Morrow,  OISE/UT;  Popular 
Feminism  lecture.  Room  3-312,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m.  Womens  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE/UT 

A Mystery  in  Samanid 
Numismatics, 

Thursday,  December  4 

Abdullah  Ghouchani,  Iran  Bastan 
Museum.  Room  200B,  4 Bancroft  St. 

4 p.m.  Near  & Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations  and  ROM 

Malvolio  and  the  Dark  House: 
Performance  Perspectives. 

Wednesday,  December  3 

David  Carnegie,  Victoria  University  of 
Wellington;  senior  fellow.  Centre  for 
Reformation  8c  Renaissance  Studies. 


Senior  Common  Room,  Victoria 
College.  4 to  6 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies,  Study  of  Drama  and 
Toronto  Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium 

The  Soter  Era: 

The  Monarchy  of  Ptolemy  II. 

Thursday,  December  4 

Richard  Hazzard,  independent  scholar, 
Toronto.  1050  Earth  Sciences  Building. 
8 p.m.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities 

Mouse  Models  of 
Atherosclerosis. 

Monday,  December  8 

Dr.  Jan.  Breslow,  Rockefeller  University, 
New  York.  213  College  Wing,  Toronto 
Hospital.  4 p.m. 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Ethics  of  Placebo 
Controls  in  Research. 

Thursday,  November  27 
Dr.  Charles  Weijer,  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital;  brown 
bag  discussion.  Dean’s  Conference 
Room,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
12  noon.  Research  Services  and  Research 
Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

How  We  Can  Improve  Science 
Literacy  and  Education. 

Thursday,  November  27 
Prof  John  Percy,  astronomy.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Mental  Causation. 

Thursday,  December  4 

Prof  Hilary  Putnam,  Harvard 
University.  179  University  College. 
4 p;m.  Philosophy 

Sowing  the  Seeds  of  Structure: 
Quantum  Fluctuations  in  the 
Primordial  Soup. 

Thursday,  December  4 

Edward  Kolb,  Fermi  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories;  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

On  the  Centennial  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Electron: 
Some  Modem  Applications  to 
Chemical  Physics  and 
Surface  Science. 

Friday,  December  5 

Prof  K.T.  Leung,  University  of 
Waterloo.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Hierarchical  Organization  of 
Cognitive  Memory. 

Tuesday,  December  9 

Mortimer  Mibkin,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  2106  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Phychology 


Should  We  Give  up  the 


Dis/pleasures  of  the  Margins. 

Monday,  November  24 
Julia  Greet,  York  University,  and  Sky 
Gilbert,  University  of  Guelph;  a discus- 
sion. 179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Rainbow  Triangle  Alumni  Association 

Out  on  Campus;  The  Sexual 
Diversity  Program  at  U ofT. 

Monday,  November  24 
Prof.  David  Townsend,  English,  and 
committee  members;  panel  discussion. 


The  World  ofMerchants:  Late 
Medieval  and  Early  Modern 
Integration  of  Estonia  into 
Europe. 

Friday,  November  28 

Juri  Kivimae,  Tartu  University,  Estonia. 
14352  Robarts  Library.  2 p.m.  CREES 

Citizen  Engagement. 

Friday,  November  28 

Profs.  David  Cameron,  Janice  Stein  and 
Peter  Russell,  political  science.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political 
Science 

Czech  Women  Writers  after  1945 
and  Hospital  and  Prison  Space: 
Reading  Gender  in  Baltic  and 
East  European  Texts. 

Monday,  December  1 

Profs.  Veronika  Ambros,  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  and  Tiina  Kirss, 
Estonian  studies.  Common  room,  21 
Sussex  Ave.  Slavic  Languages 
Literatures 

Teenage  Child-Bearing;  The  Life 
History  Pathways  of  Very  Young 
Mothers  and  Their  Children. 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Prof.  Ann  Marie  Sorenson,  sociology. 


Vice,  Trust  and  Memory; 
Marginalized  Groups  and  the 
Failure  of  Liberal 
Representation. 

Friday,  December  5 

Prof  Melissa  Williams,  political  science. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

Management  Education  in 
Transition  Economies: 

A Comparative  Perspective. 

Friday,  December  5 
Tiiu  Paas,  Tartu  University;  Ryszard 
Rapacki,  Warsaw  School  of  Economics; 
Charles  Wankel,  St.  John’s  University; 
Piotr  Librowicz,  Universite  de  Quebec  a 
Montreal;  Basil  Kalymon,  Rotman 
School  of  Management;  Eric  Morse, 
educational  consultant;  Joanna  von 
Felkerzam  and  Val  Samonis,  CREES. 
14352  Robarts  Library.  4 to  6 p.m. 
CREES 

Neurology’s  Role  in  the  Medical 
Crimes  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Tuesday,  December  9 
Prof  Michael  Shevell,  McGill 
University;  Medicine  and  the  Holocaust 
series.  Great  Hall,  88  College  St. 
4 to  6 p.m.  History  of  Medicine 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  November  25 

Rescheduled  meeting.  Council  Chamber. 
Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Council-  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4:15  p.m. 

Women’s  Health  and 
Physical  Activity. 

Wednesday,  December  3 to 
Friday,  December  5 
Three-day  conference.  Sessions  in  307 
Benson  Building. 

Wednesday,  December  3 
Keynote  address:  The  Female  Athlete 
Triad,  Barbara  Drinkwater,  Pacific 
Medical  Center,  Seattle,  Washington. 
7:30  p.m. 

Poster  presentations.  8:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  December  4 

Women’s  Health,  Physical  Activity  and 
Media  Representations,  Margaret 
MacNeill,  physical  and  health  education. 
9:15  a.m. 

A Feminist  Model  of  Eating  and 
Exercise  Behaviour,  Helen  Lenskyj, 
OISE/UT.  9:45  a.m. 

Women,  Physical  Activity  and  Eating 
Disorders,  Paul  Garfinkel,  psychiatry. 
10:30  a.m. 

Open  forum  discussion.  11:30  a.m. 
Disordered  Eating  Patterns  among  Elite 
Female  Gymnasts,  Gretchen  Kerr, 
physical  and  health  education.  1:30  p.m. 
Menstrual  Function  Patterns  in  Elite 
Rhythmic  Gymnasts,  Panagiota 
Klentrou,  Brock  University.  2 p.m. 

Body  Composition  Assessment:  Issues  to 
Consider,  Carol  Rodgers,  physical  and 
health  education.  2:45  p.m. 

Open  forum  discussion.  3:15  p.m. 

CASM  Position  Paper:  Body 

Composition  and  Performance,  James 
Carson,  Women’s  College  Hospital; 
Performance  and  the  Body:  Myths  and 
Realities,  round  table.  7 to  9:30  p.m. 

Friday,  December  5 

Osteoporosis,  Barbara  Drinkwater, 
Pacific  Medical  Center.  9:15  a.m. 
Menstrual  Function  and  the  Female 
Athlete,  Connie  LeBrun,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  10:30  a.m. 

Exercise  Prescription  across  the 
Lifespan,  Julia  Alleyne,  Women’s  College 
Hospital.  11:30  a.m. 

Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?  round 
table.  2 to  4 p.m.  Information  and  RSVP: 
978-3448.  Physical  Health  Education 
and  Bertha  Rosens tadt  Foundation 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  December  8 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  November  28 

John  Tuttle,  organ,  and  Joan  Watson 
French  horn,  joined  by  French  horn  and 
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Events 


The  Household  Science  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
Alumni  Association 
University  of  Toronto 


percussion  students;  Eugene  Rittich, 
conductor.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Wind  Symphony  and 
Concert  Band. 

Saturday,  November  29 

Cameron  Walter,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

Percussion  Ensemble. 

Monday,  December  1 

Robin  Engelman,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

World  Music  Ensembles 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Shakuhachi,  Latin  Percussion,  Gamelan 
and  Georgian  Vocal  Ensembles.  Main 
Lobby.  12  noon. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  December  6 

Peter  Oundjian,  guest  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10, 
students  and  seniors  $5. 


Plays  ^Readings 


The  Hot  L Baltimore. 

Wednesday  TO  Saturday, 
November  26  to  November  29 

By  Lanford  Wilson;  directed  by  David 
Ferry.  Erindale  Studio  Theatre,  Erindale 
College;  Theatre  Erindale  1997-98 
season.  Performances  at  8 p.m.  except 
Saturday,  Nov.  29;  2 and  8 p.m.- Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $7;  matinee  $7, 
students  and  seniors  $5.  Box  Office: 
(905)  569-4369. 


Exhibitions 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  MISSISSAUGA 
The  Blackwood  Process. 

To  November  28 

The  stages  involved  in  making  a fine  art 
print  from  the  initial  drawings  and  the 
various  “states”  of  the  plate  to  the  final 
artists’  proofs  and  edition  of  prints. 
Blackwood  Gallery,  Kaneff  Centre. 
Gallery  hours:  Sunday  to  Friday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Oblique  Orders, 

To  November  30 

Poems  of  Fernando  Pessoa,  photography 
by  Jorge  Guerra;  in  conjunction  with  cel- 
ebration of  50  years  of  Brazilian  and 
Portuguese  studies  at  U ofT.  2nd  floor 
display  area.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight;  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 
Spanish  fsf  Portuguese  and  Consulate 
General  of  Portugal 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Antonietta  di  Nicola,  Jennifer 
Hinricks,  Barbara  Muir, 
Josephine  Pica. 

To  December  6 

Acrylics,  watercolours,  pastels  and  pho- 
tographs. Ground  floor.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GTVLLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
The  Ghosts  That  Haunt  Us: 
Portraits  of  Holocaust  Survivors. 
To  December  11 

Jason  Aaron  Schwartz,  black-and-white 
photographs.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  for  2000 

To  December  18 

The  U of  T graduate  residence  project  by 
Morphosis  and  Teeple.  SALA  Gallery, 
230  College  St.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
“so  precious  a foundation”: 
The  Library  of  Leander  van  Ess 
at  the  Burke  Library  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

To  December  19 

Medieval  and  later  manuscripts, 
incunabula  and  printed  books  from  the 
16th  to  the  19th  centuries.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Will  Gorliz:  German  Version  of 
the  Three  Essays  Trilogy. 

To  December  19 

Seventeen-piece  work  in  oil  pastel  over 
photocopied  text  pages  from  the  original 
German  version  of  Freud’s  Three  Essays  on 
the  Theory  of  Human  Sexuality,  recent 
acquisition.  Boardroom  space.  Hours: 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Saturday,  12  noon  to  4 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Bloomsbury: 

Books,  Art  and  Design. 

To  December  19 

Books,  paintings,  book  designs  and 
decorative  work  by  Bloomsbury  artists 
Vanessa  Bell,  Duncan  Grant,  Roger  Fry 
and  Dora  Carrington.  E.J.  Pratt  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  9 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

GARDINER  MUSEUM  OF 
CERAMIC  ART 

To  February  8 

Featuring  20  Canadian  artists  from  coast 
to  coast.  Main  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Tuesday,  to  8 
p.m.;  Sunday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Advanced  Voice  Recognition. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Workshop  on  how  to  set  up  a voice 
recognition  system  and  in-depth  discus- 
sion on  how  to  use  scripting  to  create 
custom  voice  commands.  1st  floor, 
Robarts  Library.  12  noon.  Registration: 
978-4360;  fax,  971-2629;  general.atrc@ 
utoronto.ca.  Adaptive  Technology  Resource 
Centre,  Information  Commons 

Working  with 
Your  Child’s  School. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Some  strategies  for  communicating  with 
your  child’s  school  so  that  your  child 
will  get  the  most  out  of  the  system. 
144  University  College.  1 to  3 p.m. 


Information:  978-0951.  Family  Care 
Office 

Living  in  the  Devil’s  Mouth: 
Apocalyptic  Space  in  Early 
Modern  Europe. 

Friday,  November  28 

Michael  Milway,  Centre  for  Reformation 
8c  Renaissance  Studies;  Friday  workshop 
series.  321  Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  2 to  4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Choosing  Child  Care  That 
Works  for  Your  Family. 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  parents  need  to  make  the 
best  decision  for  their  children.  12  noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Free.  Registration:  978- 
0951.  Family  Care  Offce 

Holiday  Fair  Craft  Sale 
at  Erindale. 

Tuesday,  December  2 and 
Wednesday,  December  3 

Sixth  annual  fair  includes  handpainted 
pillows,  Celtic  Jewellery,  wood  crafts, 
homemade  goodies,  hand  knits,  hand- 
crafted silver  items,  candles  and 
children’s  books.  Meeting  Place,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Information:  828-5249. 

Caring  for  the  Caregiver. 

Thursday,  December  4 

A panel  discussion  with  the  Family 
Caregiver  Support  Network;  part  of  an 
ongoing  discussion  and  support  group 
for  those  caring  for  elderly  family  and 
friends.  12  noon.  Free.  Registration:  978- 
0951.  Family  Care  Offce 

Memorial  Service. 

Friday,  December  5 
Service  in  memory  of  the  14  women 
killed  at  I’Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Montreal  in  1989  and  for  all  women 
who  have  suffered  from  violence.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House. 
12:15  p.m.  Status  of  Women  Offce 

Science  Event  for  Young  People. 

Sunday,  December  7 

George  Vandcrkuur  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  presents  a fun- filled 
hour  for  young  people  from  ages  seven  to 
97.  Demonstration,  audience  participa- 
tion and  ideas  for  things  to  try  at  home. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  December  8,  for  events  taking  place 
Dec.  8 to  Jan.  5:  Monday,  November  24. 

Issue  of  January  5,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  5 to  19:  Monday,  December  8. 


Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to  receive 
notice  of  events.  Please  remember,  however, 
that  we  need  the  announcement  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  it  is  to 
appear  — please  consult  the  deadlines 
section  to  be  sure.  We  also  need,  in  the  case 
of  speakers,  a fiiU  first  name  or  two  initials, 
title  and  department  (if  the  speaker  is 
from  U of  T)  or  institution  with  which  the 
person  is  affiliated.  Don’t  forget  the  date, 
time,  location  and  sponsoring  department, 
faculty  or  centre. 


Presents  the 

24th  ANNUAL  EDNA  W.  PARK  LECTURE 

by 

DR,  ZAK  SABRY 

Professor  of  Nutrition 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

ON 

IDENTIFYING  AND  SOLVING 
NUTRITION  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

Thursday  November  27,  1997 
7:00  p.m. 

Hart  House  Theatre 


Admission  Free 

(^Reception  anS  stuSmt  aroaS  presentations  to  •follow 
in  the  @Mttsic  (TRoom,  (^Catt  ^touse 


Wnce  again,  faculty  and 
staff  are  invited  to  join  us 
for  celebratory  wine  and 
cheese.  Exclusive  savings 
on  books,  clothing,  and 
gifts.  We  ll  even  giftwrap 
your  purchases  for  free. 


Wedne.sday,  Dec.  3rd,  4-7  pm 


ESCAPE  FROM 
THE  MALLS, 
THE  MAYHEM 
AND  THE 


91  Charles  St.  W (Old  Vic)  585-4574 
Museum  Subway-East  side 
Mtm  — Kri  8:^5  - 6 • Sat  10  - 5 • Sim  ('lo.wd 


BOOKSTORE] 


The  Inaugural  Lecture  in 

Bie  Ihelma  Cardwell  Lecture  Series 

will  take  place 

Thursday,  November  27th,  1997 
Room  3153 

Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 King’s  College  Circle 
7 o’clock  p.m. 

Professor  Rachel  Ihibeault,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Occupational  Therapy 
University  of  Ottawa 

will  speak  on 

“Creating  Spirituality” 

The  Inaugural  Lecture  is  sponsored  by  Canadian  Occupational 
Therapy  Foundation.  For  information  call  978-2765. 
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CLAS  SIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S15  for  up  to  35  words  and  1.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106.  ■ ■ 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 

— AIETKO  S^^REyJ  — 


Brunswick/Sussex.  Minutes  to  U of  T. 

Academic's  fully  furnished  Victorian  (1873) 
lower  duplex,  quiet,  1 bedroom,  study,  con- 
sen/atory,  fireplace,  garden,  VCR,  5-piece 
bathroom,  Rosenthal,  art  collection.  Non- 
smoking winter  tenant  sought.  $1,485 
inclusive.  December  18  — April  30 
(negotiable).  964-7270. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Beautiful,  fully  furnished 
Victorian  2-bedroom  duplex  on  2 floors.  Lots 
of  trees,  skylight,  2 decks,  laundry,  cable  TV, 
VCR.  College-Ossington.  10  minutes  to  cam- 
pus by  streetcar.  $1 ,200  inclusive.  Available 
January  1 to  August  1 . 534-6876. 

West  Annex.  15-minute  walk  U of  T. 
Subway  3 minutes.  January  1 , 1 998,  or  ear- 
lier, to  April  30,  1998.  Close  to  schools, 
stores,  parks.  Victorian  townhouse,  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Open-plan  dining/liv- 
ing area,  fireplace,  two  bedrooms,  two  stud- 
ies, two  bathrooms,  garden,  deck,  private 
parking.  $1,425  + utilities.  Phone:  588- 
3388. 

Cabbagetown.  Walking  distance  U of  T. 

Elegantly  renovated  Victorian  home.  3 bed- 
rooms, 4 Vi  baths,  2 offices,  eat-in  kitchen, 
living-room,  dining-room,  fully  equipped 
laundry  facility,  all  appliances,  fully  furnished, 
parking,  on  TTC.  January  1 to  May  1, 1998. 
$2,000  monthly,  inclusive.  (416)  927-8466. 
E-mail:  rainita@interlog.com 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  4-bedroom  house,  fully 
furnished,  4 appliances.  Large  deck,  garden. 
January  1 for  6 months/longer.  Pinewood 
Avenue,  great  neighbourhood,  close  to 
schools,  TTC  20  minutes  to  campus.  $1 ,250+. 
(41 6)  652-0247.  irfrome@librs6k.vatJib.it 

Four-bedroom  house,  available  January 
1998.  Bathurst  & St.  Clair.  Clean,  modern,  2 
minutes  to  subway.  Central  air  conditioning. 
2-car  parking,  garden.  $1 ,600/month  + util- 
ities. H:  (416)  653-7810,  0:  (416)  323-0406; 
LOUISF@VCA.NET 

Short-term  rental  available  pre-Xmas 
to  May.  In  restored  cottage  on  quiet  dead- 
end street.  Faces  onto  large  park.  Convenient 
to  Avenue  Road  bus.  Bay  bus  and  Rosedale 
subway.  10-minute  walk  to  campus.  Fully 
furnished  and  equipped.  Open  second-floor 
loft,  front  porch,  back  deck  & garden,  laun- 
dry, parking.  Storage.  Perfect  for  single  per- 
son or  couple.  Non-smoker  preferred.  Rent: 
$1,200  inclusive.  Call  968-3999. 

Sabbatical  rental.  East  Riverdale  furnished 
house,  2 bedrooms,  study,  1 'h  baths,  laun- 
dry, deck,  garden.  Care  for  3 cats,  plants. 
Street  parking.  Direct  streetcar  to  campus. 
Non-smokers.  $1,3 00/month  plus  utilities. 
January  1 to  June  30,  1998.  978-1773. 
victorie@zoo.utoronto.ca 

Furnished  basement  apartment  for 

weekly/monthly  rental  in  Cabbagetown. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  1Vi  bedrooms,  kitchen, 
living/  dining  room/bathrpom/laundry. 
Available  December  20  — March  3.1. 
Private  entrance,  twice  weekly  maid  service, 
phone,  cable  TVA/CR,  stereo/CD  player.  $400 
weekly,  $1,200  monthly.  Two  Aberdeen  Bed 
and  Breakfast  (416)  944-1426  or 
www.twoaberdeen.com 

Sublet  January/February.  Sunny  loft- 
style  apartment.  2-bedroom  (plus),  1,050  sq. 
ft.  overlooking  park  and  Bathurst  Quay  wa- 
terfront. Open-concept  living-room/kitchen. 
In-apartment  laundry.  Possible  parking. 
$800/month  + phone  deposit.  Page  Max  at 
374-2421. 

Bright,  architect-designed  basement 
apartment.  Separate  entrance.  Living-room, 
bedroom,  den.  Steps  to  subway.  481  -71 54. 

Short-term  rental:  January  through  March. 
Open-concept,  designer's  delight.  Two  large 


bedrooms  (one  is  loft),  fireplace,  furnished. 
Lawrence/Yonge;  4 minutes  to  subway. 
$900+.  Less  if  care  for  cat.  References.  (41 6) 
322-5277;  Lheshus@edu.yorku.ca 


Accommodation 

RENTylES  REQUIRED 


March  1 to  August  31, 1998.  Prefer  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  apartment/flat  in  cen- 
tral Toronto,  commuting  distance  Western 
General  Hospital,  but  less  local  areas  con- 
sidered. Price  range:  $900-$1,500.  Dr. 
Shaheen  Hamdy,  Dept.  Medicine,  CSB,  Hope 
Hospital,  Manchester  M6  8HD,  UK.  Phone: 
+44-161-794-7375.  Fax:  +44-161-787-7432. 
E-mail:  shamdy@fs1.ho.man.ac.uk 

Going  away  on  sabbatical/work  leave? 

Mature  woman,  U of  T alumna,  available  as 
of  January  1998  for  house-sitting.  Prefer 
long-term  assignment,  6 months  to  2 years. 
Call  Morel  at  (905)  274-61 91  'til  December 
1 9, 1 997  or  (41 6)  531  -51 01  (leave  message). 

Responsible  woman  professional, 

editor/writer  working  on  manuscript,  seeks  a 
house-sitting  position,  Dec./Jan.  — April. 
Non-smoker.  Will  respectfully  care  for  your 
pets,  plants,  home,  pay  telephone  and  utili- 
ties. (416)  280-6143  anytime  or  585-5144 
Mon.  & Tues. 

Woman  writer,  quiet,  mature,  desires 
room  with  shared  kitchen  facilities  in  Annex 
immediately.  Call  Lorna,  534-7864. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Fabulous  home  for  vegetarian  non- 
smoker,  2 rooms  of  your  own,  one  with 
skylight  and  walk-out  deck,  own  bathroom. 
Parking,  large  kitchen,  large  living-room, 
fireplace,  laundry,  yard,  subway.  $750+.  No 
pets.  December  1 . 469-2033. 


Accommodation 
Out  OF  TotvN 


For  rent  by  the  month  or  by  the  sea- 
son. Century  farmhouse  on  1 00  acres  of  pri- 
vacy, Vi  wooded;  large  pond  to  swim  in  or 
skate  on.  80  km  from  downtown  Toronto;  4 
bedrooms;  furnished;  modem  whirlpool  bath- 
room; study.  Neighbouring  47  km  of  hiking- 
biking-skiing trail.  Several  golf  courses  near- 
by. Vibrant  arts/crafts  community.  Phone 
(519)833-2968  or  (416)  536-8331. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Provence,  South  of  France.  3-bedroom 
house  (furnished)  in  the  picturesque  village 
of  Puyloubier,  20  km.  east  of  Aix-en-Provence. 
Phone,  washer,  central  heating.  Available 
from  January  1998.  $1,000  per  month  in- 
cluding utilities.  Beth  978-7458  or  588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Renovated  mas, 
secluded  not  isolated.  4 bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, all  conveniences.  Heated  pool,  wash- 
er, dishwasher,  TV,  etc.  800  metres  from  a su- 
perb two-room  schoolhouse.  Many  satisfied 
academics,  several  books  written  there. 
$1,650  per  month.  Available  September  1, 
1998  to  June  30, 1999.  Contact  Ed  Epstein, 
(41 6)  924-1 1 1 5 (U  of  T owner  in  Europe). 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Collingwood,  Blue  Mountain.  Beautiful 
3-bedroom  condo,  walk  to  ski  hill,  golf. 


mountain  water  slides.  Facilities  include  ten- 
nis, pool,  sauna,  hot  tub,  billiards.  Minutes  to 
beach  and  bike  trails.  Fireplace,  BBQ,  6 ap- 
pliances, 4 bathrooms,  /VC,  cable  TV.  Non- 
smokers.  Summer  $650/week.  Winter 
$1, 200/week.  (416)  699--6609. 

Muskoka  retreat  for  rent.  Modern,  new, 
3-bedroom  cottage  on  Sunny  Lake,  1 V4  hours 
from  Toronto  near  Gravenhurst.  Fully  win- 
terized, cross-country  skiing.  Excellent  for 
Christmas/New  Year's  holiday  and  year-round 
getaways.  Call  782-4530. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  counselling  for 
personal  and  relationship  difficulties. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Df.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U ofT  staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1 935  ext  3321 . 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 
(41 6)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  coun- 
selling and  EMDR.  Focus  on  stress,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  phobia,  grief,  substance  abuse, 
relationships,  women's  issues.  Complete  or 
partial  reimbursement  through  UT/insurance 
benefits. 

Individual  cognitive  behaviourai  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating  dis- 
orders, depression,  anxiety  and  women's  is- 
sues. U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road). 
929-3084. 

REGISTERED  PSYCHOLOGIST.  Individual 
and  couple  therapy.  Cognitive-behavioural 
treatment  for  eating  disorders,  anxiety,  panic, 
stress,  depression  and  infertility.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  benefits  provide  coverage.  Dr. 
Lisa  Shatford,  206  St.  Clair  Avenue  West  (at 
Avenue  Road).  (416)  920-5546. 

NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT/ 

assessment  of  attention,  memory  and  learn- 
ing abilities.  All  ages.  Intervention  of  learn- 
ing, social  and  emotional  difficulties.  Children 
& adolescents.  Covered  by  extended  health 
benefits.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kerr,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Yonge  & Sheppard.  456-281 7. 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 


Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depression, 
anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress,  gay/les- 
bian issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  cover  fees.  Evening  appoint- 
ments available.  The  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  932-8962. 

Dr.  E.A.  Sands.  Confidential,  individual- 
ized psychological  services  for  adults,  in- 
cluding the  elderly:  depression,  anxiety,  re- 
lationship difficulties,  stress-related  issues, 
phase-of-life  changes,  aging  issues,  coping 
with  elderly  parents/relatives  with  dementia 
(e.g.  Alzheimer's  or  stroke).  Office  located  at 
730  Yonge  Street,  Suite  226  (comer  of  Yonge 
and  Charles  Streets,  one  block  south  of  Bloor). 
Tel.:  (905)  841-0408. 

Psychological  Services  for  Infants  and 
Children.  Assessment  of  developmental  and 
learning  disabilities.  Benefits  packages  may 
provide  complete/partial  reimbursement  Dr. 
Jo-Anne  Rnegan,  Psychologist.  1300  Yonge 
Street,  south  of  St.  Clair.  (41 6)  927-1 21 7. 

Registered  Psychologist.  Specialist  in 
development  and  learning  in  children  and 
adolescents.  Solution-focused  short-term 
therapy  for  families  and  individuals.  University 
of  Toronto  extended  health  benefits  provide 
excellent  coverage.  Evening  and  weekend 
hours  available.  Dr.  Ellen  Fantus,  425  Eglinton 
Avenue  West  486-41 68. 

Psychotherapy  for  adults.  Depression, 
anxiety,  stress;  personal,  relationship,  fami- 
ly and  work  concerns.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist  252  Bloor  Street 
West.  Call  923-6641  (ext.  2448)  for  a 
consultation.  Day  or  evening  hours.  May  be 
covered  by  extended  health  benefits. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 

, group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Stress-related  health  problems? 

Psychologist  teaches  mind-body  techniques 
to  help  you  regain  control.  Learn  skills  and 
methods  to  help  deal  with  problems  such 
as:  chronic  pain,  IBS/IBD,  headache. 
Fibromyalgia,  CFS/ME,  arthritis,  insomnia, 
fatigue,  or  burnout.  Learn  to  cope  with  the 
psychological  effects  bf  chronic  illness.  For  a 
consultation  about  what  may  be  helpful  to 
you,  call  Dr.  Paul  Kelly,  700  Bay  St.  (at 
Gerrard).  597-2614. 

Experience  a renewed  enthusiasm  for 
life!  NEW  DECISION  THERAPY™  typically 
requires  very  few  sessions.  This  exquisite 
technique  helps  you  release  previously  un- 
expressed emotions  tied  to  significant  past 
events  and  then  helps  you  reconstrua  your 
life  based  on  a conscious  choice  to  be  fully 
alive.  Contact  Lynn  (B.Sc./B.Mus.),  Certified 
NDT  Practitioner.  469-2033. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gero'vital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrolo- 
gists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  pack- 
ages available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at 
lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic: 
1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  Arts 
Building,  1 70  St.  George,  #700,  924-2355. 

ELECTROLYSIS  by  Registered  Nurse  in 
Dermatologist's  office  near  University.  New 
sterile  needle  for  every  treatment.  Free  con- 
sultation and  sample  treatment.  Five  treat- 
ments for  the  price  of  four.  Men  and  women 
welcome.  123  Edward  Street.  979-1331. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  28 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  You 
may  have  full  coverage  under  U of  T ex- 
tended health  plan  with  a doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. /\nn  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970).  Tel. 
9601 RMT  (960-1768). 


THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essential  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation  re- 
sponse. Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the  stress 
of  daily  life.  The  experience  will  rest  and  re- 
fresh your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George 
location.  By  appointment.  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

BODY  WISDOM.  Using  gentle  bodywork 
and  psychodrama  methods  I assist  you  in 
becoming  more  aware  of  subtle  body  sig- 
nals and  related  emotional  responses.  As 
your  innate  wisdom  surfaces  and  guides  this 
process,  blocked  energy  is  released  and  deep 
healing  begins  to  take  place  on  many  levels. 
Jocelyn  Drainie,  Certified  Shiatsu  Therapist, 
practising  since  1987.  Bloor  & St.  George. 
Wheelchair  accessible.  Gift  certificates/ 
brochure  available.  (41 6)  929-9879. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


Misckllany 


DATE  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  OWN 
LEAGUE.  Graduates  and  faculty  of  U of  T, 
McGill,  the  IVIES,  Seven  Sisters,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  MIT,  Stanford,  accredited  medi- 
cal schools,  meet  alumni  and  academics.  The 
Right  Stuff.  800-988-5288. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  C.A.  — FREE  INITIAL 
CONSULTATION.  Personal  approach  to 
business  and  tax.  Canadian  and  U.S.  tax 
preparation;  accounting,  auditing;  new  busi- 
ness formation;  financial  planning.  2345 
Yonge  Street,  Suite  300.  Tel.  485-6069. 

LE  COMMENSAL.  Fine  vegetarian  cuisine. 
Delicious  and  nutritious,  pay-by-weight,  100 
items  to  choose  from  hot,  cold  and  dessert 
buffet.  Every  dish  is  marked  vegan,  with 
dairy,  or  with  milk.  80%  of  our  customers  are 
non-vegetarians  but  enjoy  good  healthy  food. 
Open  7 days/week,  two  hours  free  parking 
after  6:00  p.m.  and  any  time  weekends.  655 
Bay  Street,  entrance  on  Elm  Street.  596-9364. 
UT  faculty  staff  get  7%  discount. 

Research  technician  required  for  grant- 
funded  position  in  the  Division  of 
Cardiovascular  Surgery.  Experience  with 
molecular  biological  and  cell  culture  tech- 
niques required.  Experience  with  small  and/or 
large  animal  surgery  an  asset.  Bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  suggested.  Interested  indi- 
viduals should  send  their  curriculum  vitae  to 
Dr.  R-K  Li,  CCRW  1-854,  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  200  Elizabeth  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario  MSG  2C4. 

Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care  on  campus 

has  full-time  and  part-time  vacancies  for  chil- 
dren ages  2 'h  to  5 for  December  1997. 
Consider  the  convenience  of  day  care  close 
to  your  place  of  work/study.  Call  Francesca 
Dobbin  978-6725. 

Technician  position  in  the  Lung-Gene 
Transfer  Laboratory  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  to  study  the  intracellular  traffic  and 
function  of  the  CFTR  and  targeting  of  plasmid 
DNA.  Candidates  with  a M.Sc.  degree  in- 
cluding course  work  in  biochemistry,  molec- 
ular biology,  mathematics  and  experience  in 
biochemistry  (Western  blotting,  immuno- 
precipitation,  pulse  labelling,  protein  char- 
acterization, and  purification)  and  molecular 
biology  should  e-mail  their  r^sumfc  to  Dr. 
Lukacs  at  aambrus@sickkids.on.ca  or  fax 
(416)813-5771. 

BIRTH  ANNOUNCEMENT.  Suzanne  Soto, 
editor  of  The  Bulletin,  and  her  husband  Peter 
Skoretz  are  thrilled  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  first  child,  Nicholas  Fernando  Skoretz, 
bom  at  7:30  p.m.  November  1 2 at  the  Guelph 
General  Hospital.  Nicholas,  weighing  in  at  7 
pounds,  10  ounces,  and  20  'h  inches  tall,  is 
following  his  mother's  lead  in  the  communi- 
cations department  without,  needless  to  say, 
a word  processor. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  contact  UTRS  at  978-2163; 
http://www.  library,  utoronto.  ca/www/rir/hmpage 


Upcoming  Deadlines 
November  28 

Lithoprobe  — geoscientific  projects 
November  30 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust  — 
graduate,  post-doctoral  fellowships; 
visiting  professorships 
December  1 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association  — basic  and  clinical 
research  grants  (letter  of  intent) 

CamBio  Tec/IDRC  — research 
proposals 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association  — 
grants-in-aid,  scholarships,  fellowships 

Epilepsy  Canada  — clinical,  basic 
research  fellowships;  Parke- Davis 
research  fellowship 

Imperial  Oil  — university  research 
grants 

Japan  Foundation  — research/ 
conference/seminar  grant  program, 
publication  assistance  program 

James  McKeen  Cattell  Foundation  — 
sabbatical  awards 

Rockefeller  Foundation  — residency 
sites  (letters  of  intent) 

U of  T — Connaught  new  staff 
matching  grants 


December  4 

Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  — 
post-doctoral  research  fellowships 
December  10 

PRECARN  Associates  — technology 
development  projects  in  intelligent 
systems  and  robotics 
December  15 

American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research  — Gertrude  Elion  Cancer 
Research  Award 

Arthritis  Society  — research  grants; 
research  scientist,  research  scholar 
awards 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
graduate  student  research  travel 
scholarships 

Lynde  and  Harry  Bfadley  Foundation 
— research  grants 

Canadian  Health  Services  Research 
Foundation  — support  for  health 
services  and  training  (letter  of  intent) 

German-American  Council 
Foundation  — Transcoop  Program 

University  of  Cambridge  — Corpus 
Christi  College  non-stipendiary  visiting 
fellowships 
December  18 

Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  — tier  1 preliminary  proposals 


(deadline  at  UTRS) 

December  31 

NATO/Royal  Society  of  Canada  — 
fellowships,  Manfred  Worner  fellowship 
January  6 

American  Musicological  Society  — 
Alfred  Einstein  Award 
January  8 

SSHRC  — major  collaborative 
research  initiatives  program  research 
grants  (letter  of  intent) 

January  15 

Connaught  Fund  — McLean  Award 
Open-Ended  Competitions 

AUCC  — Youth  International 
Internship  Project  1997-1998 

BioChem  Therapeutic  Inc.  — for  * 
potential  research  collaborators  with 
academia 

Consortium  for  Plasma  Science,  LLC 
— research  programs 

Protein  Engineering  Network  of 
Centres  of  Excellence  (PENCE)  — 
support  for  intellectual  property 
protection 

NSERC  — university-industry 
projects:  collaborative  research  and 
development  grants;  industrially 
oriented  research  grants;  industrial 
research  chairs 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Botany 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  effective  July  1.  Members  are: 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein  (chair);  Professor 
Flarvey  Anderson,  associate  dean. 
Division  IV,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
Joe  Desloges,  associate  dean,  social  sci- 
ences, Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  David 
Dunham,  zoology,  James  Eckenwalder, 
Michele  Heath  and  Rowan  Sage, 
botany;  George  Espie,  botany,  Erindale; 
and  Dan  Riggs,  botany,  Scarborough; 
and  Andrea  Case,  graduate  student,  and 
Ruchira  Sud,  undergraduate  student, 
botany. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  History 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
History  effective  July  1.  Members  are: 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science  (chair);  Professor  Jane  Abray 
history,  Scarborough;  Professors  Robert 
Accinelli,  Sean  Hawkins  and  Alexander 
Leggatt,  history,  William  Callahan, 
principal,  Victoria  College;  Heather 
Jackson,  associate  dean.  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Clair  La 
Vigna,  history,  Erindale;  and  Janet 
Paterson,  associate  dean,  humanities. 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  Patricia 
McMahon,  graduate  student,  and  Kelly 
Thomas,  undergraduate  student,  history. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 


university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Chemistry 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors  Don 
Cormack,  associate  dean.  Division  III, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Professors 
Ron  Kluger,  Eugenia  Kumacheva,  Ian 
Manners  and  Michael  Thompson, 
chemistry;  Peter  MacDonald,  chemistry, 
Erindale;  Kent  Moore,  associate  dean, 
sciences.  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  and 
Ed  Spooner,  geology;  and  Gregory 
Hughes,  graduate  student,  and  Sarah 
Smith,  undergraduate  student, 
chemistry. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  French 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recornmend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
French.  Members  are:  Dean  Carl 
Amrhein  (chair);  Professors  Joe 
Desloges,  associate  dean,  sciences. 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  Charles 
Elkabas,  French,  Erindale;  Gethin 
Hughes,  Spanish  and  Portuguese; 
Heather  Jackson,  associate  dean. 
Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Chantal  Bertrand  Jennings,  French, 
Scarborough;  and  Lawrence  Kerslake, 
Brian  Merrilees  and  Yves  Roberge, 
French;  and  Nathalie  Dolbec, 
graduate  student,  and  Francoise  Staled, 
undergraduate  student,  French. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 


receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  8c  Health 
In  accordance  with  Section  62  of  the  Perron 
Rules  President  Robert  Prichard  has 
appointed  a committee  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  8c  Health  Education  effec- 
tive Jan.  1.  Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Physical  8c  Health 
Education  and  acting  director  of  the 
Department  of  Athletics  8c  Recreation, 
is  eligible  for  appointment.  Members 
are:  Provost  Adel  Sedra  (chair); 
Professors  Harvey  Anderson,  associate 
dean.  Division  IV,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Robert  Goode,  Gretchen  Kerr 
and  Brian  Pronger,  School  of  Physical  8c 
Health  Education;  Brian  Merrilees, 
French;  Anne  Millar,  associate  dean, 
OISE/UT;  and  Dorothy  Pringle,  dean. 
Faculty  of  Nursing;  and  Jeffrey  Caton, 
chair.  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  8c  Recreation  and  undergradu- 
ate student;  Helen  Gurney,  alumna  and 
past-present.  Women’s  T-Holders;  Russ 
Kisby,  president,  ParticipAction  Canada; 
Bob  Laycoe,  Karen  Lewis  and  Merrily 
Stratten,  athletics  and  recreation;  Robert 
Mertens,  president.  Graduate 
Association  of  Students  in  Exercise 
Science;  and  Josephine  Parody,  president. 
Physical  8c  Health  Education 
Undergraduate  Association. 

The  committee  would  welcome  nom- 
inations and  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  Louis 
Charpentier,  assistant  vice-provost 
(health  sciences)  by  November  28; 
phone,  978-6662;  fax,  971-1380;  e-mail, 
l.charpentier@utoronto.ca. 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and  honours  as  well  as  death 
notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much  bacl^ound  information  as  possible 
and  in  the  case  of  obituaries,  a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  dehver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Ailsa  Ferguson,  21  King’s  College  Circle;  fax,  (416)  978-7430. 


WOMEN’S  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITY  CONFERENCE 
DECEMBER  3-5,  1997 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  BERTHA 
ROSENSTADT  FOUNDATION  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


jO/N  US  FOR  A THREE  DAY  CELEBRATION  OF 
WOMEN*S  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY. 

KEYNOTE  SPEAKER 
Dr.  Barbara  Drinkwater,  Ph.D. 
Research  Physiologist,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Pacific  Medical  Center, 
Seattle,  Washington 

Women,  Physical  Activity  and  Health: 

The  Female  Athlete  Triad 

Wednesday,  December  3, 7 p.m. 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
Benson  Bldg.  - Lecture  Hall 
3rd  Floor,  320  Huron  Street 

For  a listing  of  other  speakers,  further 
information  or  to  RSVP  contact: 

The  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

978-3448 


FREE  - ALL  WELCOME 


The  Centre  of  Criminology 
and  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  Woodsworth  College, 
University  ofToronto 

present 

the  third  annua!  John  LI.  J.  Edwards 
Mennorial  Lecture 

^^Policing  Accounts:  The 
New  Accountability  and 
Cultural  Resistance” 

Professor  Janet  Chan 

University  of  New  South  Wales 

on  Wednesday,  December  3,  1 997 

at  4 p.m. 

Faculty  of  Law 

Falconer  Fiall,  84  Queen’s  Park 

All  are  welcome 
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Forum 


Just  Seems  Like  Yesterday 

What  do  George  Bush  andAdlai  Stevenson  have  in  common'? 

By  Bruce  Rolston 


Criticism  swirled  around 

the  honorary  degree  candi- 
date. The  American  leader,  a 
statesman  to  some,  was  seen  by  others 
as  complicit  in  the  aerial  bombing  of 
smaller  countries.  Petitions  by  faculty 
and  students  to  deny  him  the  degree 
were  rebuffed  by  U of  T’s  governing 
body.  As  the  limousine  pulled  up  in 
front  of  Hart  House,  placard-waving 
demonstrators  were  gathering  outside... 

Last  week’s  news?  Or  1965’s? 

Those  at  Hart  House  protesting  the 
honorary  degree  to  George  Bush  last 
week  may  not  have  been  aware  of  it  but 
they  were  repeating  events  of  32  years 
ago,  the  last  time  a major  American  polit- 
ical leader  and  diplomat  arrived  to  receive 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  the  popular  but 
unsuccessful  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  and  conscience  of  the 
American  left  for  some  15  years,  must 
have  been  wondering  about  fortune’s 
wheel  as  he  drove  to  the  university  on  a drizzly  May  evening 
for  a commemorative  dinner  and  convocation. 

It  had  only  been  a year  and  a half  since  he  had  been  driven 
out  of  Texas  by  the  American  far  right,  only  days  before 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  fatally  shot  in  Dallas.  Now, 
hundreds  of  Canadian  students  and  professors  wanted  to  use 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  degree  to  protest  his 
involvement  with  American  militarism.  The  pariah  of  the 
right  in  one  country,  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  left  in  another. 

Considered  by  the  American  public  to  be  too  witty,  too 
intellectual,  too  eggheaded,  Stevenson  had  run  twice  and  lost 
twice  to  the  Republican  Dwight  Eisenhower  for  the 
American  presidency  in  the  1950s.  Appointed  UN  ambas- 
sador by  Kennedy,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  he  had 
privately  pushed  the  younger  man  to  avoid  a war. 

Fans  of  Stevenson’s  accomplishments,  particularly  as  a key 
figure  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations,  had  prompted 
the  university  to  offer  him  a degree  the  year  before,  when  he  . 
had  been  unable  to  attend. 


In  the  12  MONTHS  AFTER  THE  CONVOCATION  HE  MISSED, 
the  United  States  led  a multinational  force  to  restore  order  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  also,  following  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident  in  August  of  1964,  entered  into  rapidly  esca- 
lating aerial  attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  As  UN  ambassador, 
Stevenson  was  the  American  international  spokesperson, 
daily  defending  the  country’s  actions.  At  U of  T many  who 
had  seen  him  as  almost  Canadian  in  his  political  sympathies, 
now  sensed  betrayal. 

“I  think  we  were  particularly  upset  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  left,  had  gone  to  the  UN  and  he  had  lied,” 
says  Professor  Emeritus  Mel  Watkins  of  political  science. 

^Vatkins  was  one  of  more  than  30  professors  who  signed  a 
petition  started  by  Professor  Ken  McNaught  of  history,  urging 
the  university’s  Senate  to  reconsider  the  honour.  They  were 
joined  by  both  prominent  academics  — J.M.S.  Careless,  Donald 
Creighton  — and  younger  faculty  still  making  their  reputations: 
J.M.  Estes,  Abe  Rotstein  and  Peter  Russell,  among  others.  The 
numbers  involved  were  a significant  proportion  of  the  univer- 
sity community,  then  about  a third  of  its  size  today.  “The  whole 
thing  was  pretty  ad  hoc  and  we  could  certainly  have  rolled  up  at 
least  75  signatures  had  we  really  organized,”  McNaught  said  in 
a memo  at  the  time.  Their  plea  to  reconsider  was  made  “lest 
there  be  public  misapprehension  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  condoned  by  the  university.” 

“The  university  sometimes  tries  to  ride  on  the  coattails  of 
big  popular  figures,”  says  Careless  today.  “Even  though 
Stevenson  was  an  admirable  man,  the  policy  he  defended  was 
something  I wasn’t  in  favour  of  and  something  I thought  the 
university  shouldn’t  associate  itself  with.” 

A similar  petition  was  also  put  together  by  the  anti- 
Vietnam  War  student  lobby  group.  Student  Union  for  Peace 


Action.  Both  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Senate  at  its 
May  14  meeting,  two  weeks  before  the  degree  was  to  be  con- 
ferred. The  Senate  debated  granting  the  degree  and  approved 
it  again,  149  votes  to  one. 

In  1896  when  the  university’s  offer  of  an  honorary  degree 
to  pro-American  writer  Goldwih  Smith  spilled  onto  the  edi- 
torial pages,  the  papers  sided  with  the  protesters.  Not  this 
time.  Newspaper  editorials  across  Canada  applauded  the  uni- 
versity Senate’s  decision.  Even  reconsidering  the  degree  was 
“plain  and  simple  bad  manners ...  an  utterly  undeserved  insult 
to  a man  with  a brilliant  record  in  statesmanship,”  wrote , The 
Globe  and  Mail. 

The  petitioners  responded  in  the  letters  pages.  “Politeness 
demands  that  one  should  not  spit  on  a man,  it  does  not 
demand  that  one  should  award  him  an  honorary  degree,” 
wrote  philosophy  professor  John  Hunter.  “The  question  of 
whether  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  should  strafe  and 
bomb  a comparatively  defenseless  cpuntry  is  not  just  an 
ordinary  disagreement  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.” 

Students  carried  signs 
SAYING,  “Stop  the 
SLAUGHTER  IN  VIETNAM.” 


Everyone  had  an  opinion.  Asked  his  thoughts,  prominent 
local  pohtician  Fred  Gardiner  told  a reporter;  “The  students 
involved  had  better  mind  their  business  and  their  exams,  and 
let  the  university  authorities  decide  who  should  receive  an 
honorary  degree.”  Other  professors  disavowed  their  col- 
leagues’ stance:  “Evidently  not  even  university  professors  can 
be  counted  upon  any  more  to  behave  like  gentlemen,”  wrote 
political  economy  professor  Richard  Gregor.  But  for  his  part. 
President  Claude  Bissell  said  he  had  no  problem  with  the 
protest.  “It  would  be  surprising  and  disheartening  if  there 
were  not  lively  discussion  in  the  university  community  about 
fundamental  issues.  It  would  be  even  more  surprising  if  there 
were  unanimity.” 

There  was  still  a lot  of  anger.  About  300  students  attended 
an  afternoon-long  teach-in  the  Saturday  after  the  Senate 
meeting,  followed  by  an  all-day  “pray-in”  that  Sunday  at 
Metropolitan  United  Church.  The  degree  is  “silly,  sick, 
immoral,  impractical  and  unrealistic,”  thundered  Canon 
K.H.M.  Creal  from  the  pulpit.  “Vietnamese  are  being 
smashed  to  pieces  by  the  U.S.” 

Student  protests  in  1965  were  a little  different  from  today’s. 
Such  disruptions  were  relatively  unheard  of  before  that  year, 
before  the  population  of  the  University  at  California  at 


Berkeley  began  experimenting  with 
new  ways  to  vent  rising  student  politi- 
cal non-conformity.  U of  T students 
were  still  learning:  according  to  inter- 
nal memos  now  in  the  university 
archives.  Peace  Action  representatives 
agreed  to  meet  with  Provost  Moffat 
Woodside  on  the  19th.  All  agreed  that 
this  would  be  a silent  vigil,  restricted  to 
members  of  the  university  community, 
with  no  picketing  and  no  sit-in.  The 
rules  extended  even  to  protest  signs: 
they  would  protest  U.S.  policy,  not 
Stevenson’s  visit  or  the  decision  to 
grant  the  degree.  “VigiUers  are  asked  to 
come  neatly  dressed,”  wrote  The 
Toronto  Star. 

Students  ignored  Stevenson’s  first 
visit  to  Hart  House  for  a press  confer- 
ence on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th, 
marshalling  their  strength  for  the 
evening.  He  had  arrived  in  Toronto  the 
night  before  and  been  dogged  by  pro- 
testers at  his  hotel  in  the  morning; 
although  appearing  occasionally  nervous,  “the  ambassador 
appeared  less  concerned  with  the  demonstrations  than  almost 
anyone,”  according  to  one  reporter.  When  Stevenson  returned 
in  the  early  evening  for  the  pre-convocation  dinner,  about  50 
protesters  stood  on  either  side  of  a pathway  into  Hart  House 
that  was  flanked  by  plainclothes  police  officers.  Two  other 
detectives  photographed  the  crowd.  Plans  for  a “mass  sit- 
down”  evaporated  after  police  warned  the  protesters  they 
would  be  forcibly  removed  if  they  blocked  entrances.  The  stu- 
dents carried  signs  saying,  “Stop  the  slaughter  in  Vietnam” 
and,  “First  degree  murder  — the  only  degree  for  Stevenson” 
(that  sign,  at  least,  would  seem  to  contravene  the  administra- 
tion-student agreement)  and  chanted  “Free  tuition,  not  free 
degrees”  and  “Hands  off  Vietnam.”  One  policeman  told  a 
reporter  many  were  “professional  pickets.  They  show  up 
protesting  anything.”  “I  think  this  cat’s  a fink.  That’s  why  I’m 
here,”  said  17-year-old  Douglas  Williams. 

By  seven  o’clock  the  number  had  grown  to  perhaps  300, 
some  in  academic  gowns,  gathered  now  on  the  front  campus 
in  what  was,  remarkably,  exactly  the  kind  of  silent  vigil 
Woodside  had  been  promised.  Bissell  then  appears  to  have 
performed  something  of  a bait-and-switch:  instead  of  taking 
his  own  limousine,  Stevenson  travelled  across  to  Convocation 
Hall  in  Bissell’s  car,  arriving  before  the  protesters  knew  he  was 
there.  He  still  seemed  relaxed:  during  the  ride,  Bissell  recalled 
in  his  biography,  Stevenson  asked  him  if  they  shouldn’t  get 
out  and  talk  for  a while  with  the  students. 


The  convocation  that  followed,  with  External 
Affairs  Minister  Paul  Martin  and  Bissell  flanking  Stevenson 
on  the  dais,  went  off  without  a hitch.  Stevenson  used  his 
speech  to  give  a strong  argument  for  the  continuing  need  for 
U.S.  interventionism  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  UN  peace- 
keeping force.  The  students  and  other  protesters  outside 
respectfully  avoided  disrupting  the  convocation  ceremony. 

Later  the  U.S.  consul  general  sent  a letter  to  Bissell,  praising 
his  handling  of  the  protesters.  “Perhaps  better  than  the  ambas- 
sador I was  aware  of  how  near  the  match  came  to  the  powder 
keg.  The  calm  and  temperate  approach  which  you  and  your 
associates  adopted  had,  I am  contdneed,  a very  major  influence 
in  setting  the  low  key  for  the  playing  out  of  the  demonstrations 
on  campus.”  It  would  be  the  last  visit  by  Stevenson  to  Canada: 
he  died  two  months  later  of  a heart  attack. 

Looking  back  now,  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  Stevenson 
degree  remains  ambiguous.  Stevenson,  if  he  is  remembered  at  all, 
is  seen  as  a man  of  considerable,  quiet  accomplishment,  a “gentle- 
man and  a scholar.”  Protesters,  however,  can  take  comfort  that  the 
ill-fated  intervention  in  Vietnam  that  Stevenson  defended  and 
they  opposed  turned  out  to  be  everything  they  feared,  and  more. 

For  his  part.  Careless  says  he  has  no  doubts.  “We  wanted  to 
send  a message  Canadians  did  not  endorse  the  American 
actions  in  Vietnam.  I still  think  it  was  the  right  position.” 
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